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In Our Hands 


Tuose of us who are concerned with the Christian education 
of young children want them to grow well—to fit their own 
individual pattern, to have their own heritage of the abundant 
life. But as teachers in the church school kindergarten, we 
have the children for only an hour or two. An hour is a short 
time in which to work out an idea, let alone an ideal. Young 
children need time to live with an idea. They need time to 
carry out routine activities, time to observe, time to share 
ideas, time to play with their peers. Long periods are necessary 
in which they may learn unhurriedly to work and play to- 
gether in an environment suited to their needs. However, we 
have to work within the time at our disposal, and we certainly 
come nearer to accomplishing our aims when we understand 
the children, the materials, and the activities with which we 
work. 

Four- and five-year-old children are real people. They have 
a score of ideas to communicate. Their eyes and ears and 
noses and fingers are crying out for expression. Every muscle 
strains for experimentation. It is impossible to measure the 
importance of giving children the right start so that they may 
experience a good life for themselves. Someone has said that 
we take a child where he is with reference to what he may 
become. Each child is a conversationalist, an actor, a builder, 


a painter, a musician—each child waiting to take his place in 
13 
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the world and add happiness to it—each child wanting his 
thoughts and feelings and plans recognized. 

It is in our hands to discover these abilities and potentiali- 
ties in every child. It is in our hands to provide an environ- 
ment that gives satisfying experiences to the child and prepares 
him both for the day at hand and for the years immediately 
following. Sometimes it is in our hands to augment the 
Sunday morning hour and to provide more time for this 
development. The through-the-week kindergarten offers an 
unparalleled opportunity for this expanded growth. It is here, 
in a daily, relaxed, friendly atmosphere that children have 
time to finish what they start—time to find out about process; 
time to get meanings of God in His world; time to develop 
hidden skills; time to work according to needs and capacities; 
time to live at their own tempos. 

The teacher, too, feels more capable of meeting the re- 
ligious needs and problems of a child in day-after-day com- 
radeship instead of in the once-a-week session when all is 
breathless hurry. Many experts believe that it is the day-by- 
day direction and follow-through that is vital in the guidance 
of children. Certainly the teacher begins to see results more 
quickly. 

Even though many churches have an expanded session of 
the Sunday church kindergarten and provide two to four 
weeks of vacation church school in the summer, they are begin- 
ning to realize that the through-the-week school for young 
children is an integral part of the Christian education program 
of the church. 

The church kindergarten is able to advance a step beyond 
even the good public school kindergarten. While both offer 
environment and activities suited to children, the church kin- 
dergarten bases its work on co-operative group life with 
opportunities to practice the Christian way of social behavior 
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as a part of daily living. There is great advantage in making 
the church a part of the child’s everyday life with a program 
which provides for worship experiences and with teachers who 
interpret activity in terms of spiritual growth and develop- 
ment. The church kindergarten is significant because its effec- 
tiveness can be judged by the quality of Christian living that 
the teachers are able to work out in the lives of the children. 
It is indeed in our hands to provide an adequate program for 
young children. 

Meeting children where they live and satisfying their grow- 
ing minds and bodies, their developing social and religious 
needs are essentials in planning a kindergarten program. The 
multiplicity of children’s interests and the variety of their 
experiences are valid reasons why the well-planned program 
must also be flexible. The children themselves indicate when 
the following of by-paths will prove profitable. Just as the 
teacher would not subject young children to the strain of sit- 
ting quietly throughout an entire church school session, so 
she will not devise a program which admits of no deviation. 
She will adjust her plans to fit the needs of the children at 
any given time. The lesson will not be what the teacher tells 
the children, but rather it will consist of all the learning the 
children achieve in every experience. Nevertheless, there is a 
time to stick to a schedule, for the sake of the children’s de- 
velopment, as well as a time to depart from the schedule. 
Even such a basic item as a time schedule may offer training 
in patience, self-control and co-operation. 

Teaching has to begin with the children’s experiences. 
Therefore the program must be rich in first-hand experiences 
and in opportunities for leisurely appreciation of them. Since 
a lesson is the sum total of all the activities of learning in a 
given field at a given age level, it may be completed in one 
session or it may continue for several sessions. There is no time 
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limit to a unit, for example, so long as important meanings 
can be highlighted within it, so long as the children are re- 
ceiving help with their problems and making progress on the 
road of living together. The details of the program must be 
adapted to the specific group of children. 

No one can legislate the manner of a teacher’s teaching, but 
a little observation will highlight the fact that some teachers 
teach lessons while others teach children. For example, two 
teachers go forth to teach. One thinks of each lesson as a thing 
apart, more or less isolated from the others. She is content to 
leave preparation until the last minute, reaching then for her 
textbook to see what the lesson is for the day. She confuses 
telling with teaching. She pours information in, even though 
dullness and apathy cast their spell over the children and they 
become restless through disinterest. This teacher is content 
to use the same methods over and over because they once 
served their purpose. She is so intent on putting material 
across that she forgets about John, Mary, Beverly and how 
they grow. This teacher sees her class as a static, rather than a 
progressive, group. 

The other teacher believes that the life experiences of chil- 
dren, their daily encounters, are more important than in- 
formation as such. She sees each session as a part of these 
experiences. She begins preparing for the next session as soon 
as one is over. She does not wait to hunt through the pages of 
her quarterly to find out what to teach, for her curriculum 
material is life itself as it is being lived by the children. She 
sees John, Mary and Beverly changing and developing their 
abilities, exploring new interests, and attacking new problems 
in a group. Children are her textbook. She realizes that every 
step in the learning process at this level is an experience im- 
possible to an adult, profoundly affecting and coloring the 
child’s mental processes, his past and present experience, and 
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on occasion even his body. This teacher is not content until 
she discovers the many methods which can help her to guide 
her children toward a desired goal. She seeks ever to improve 
weaknesses and to strengthen good points, and she works for 
continuous improvement in her group as well. 

She will find the following items basic in the kindergarten 
program: 


Basic THINGS IN THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 
One-and-a-Half-Hour Session 


9:15— 9:30—Arrival of Children. Examination. 
9:30-10:00— Work (Interest Groups and Free Play). 
10:30-10:15—Clean-up Time. 
10:15-10:45—Conversation, Evaluation of Work, Songs, 
Story, Picture Study, Rhythm, Dramatiza- 
tion. (Not all of these phases are included in 
every session. The period is an interplay of 
all these things. ) 
10:45—11:00—Quiet Moments. Dismissal. 


T hree-Hour Session 


8:45- 9:00—Arrival of Children. Examination. 
9 :00—-10:00— Work (Interest Groups and Free Play). 
10:00—-10:15—Clean-up Time. 
10:15—10:30—Drink. 
10:30-10:45—Rest. 
10:45—-11:15—-Conversation, Evaluation of Work, Songs, 
Story, Picture Study, Rhythm, Dramatiza- 
tion. (See note on this period in schedule 
above. ) 
I1:15-11:45—Outdoor Play, Excursions, or Continuation 
of Previous Period. 
11:45-12:00—Quiet Moments. Dismissal. 
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REGISTRATION 


Possible tension may be avoided by having registration 
take place during a personal interview between teacher and 
parent before the first session begins. At this time the teacher 
is able to secure from the parent vital statistics and informa- 
tion as to the child’s special interests, his abilities and his 
problems, knowledge which later will aid her enormously in 
her daily contacts with him. Co-operation between home and 
church school, which should have its inception at this early 
meeting of parent and teacher, is discussed elsewhere. 

A record card such as the following is a helpful beginning 
for each child’s file: 


Namen 228.07 20 fC 2 Sy ei ee Choe ee ee $ 
Address-ti gun) por “ie Sue ee Telephone see 
Place-and#Date*of Birthioit 2) el et) sn 
Children in family 

E E te Ce ee AGG. ee 

E Mate eee eke ee Ape ae aa 

RMN MMU Mere oh alan nhc Ace es 
Fathers Nanie oeenn Ditthplacc mess: Occupation. nn | 
WlothersiNamers Bitch place sae Occupation a 


OOO 6 ee ee ee ore SE CeO OOO Eee OES CEES OSES SEES SEES SEE SE SESS eee E SEES eES EE SSESSSES 


Special Interests (i) ey ee E 
Special Behavior Problems 


The more fully each child’s record can be kept, the better 
the teacher’s basis for consultation with parents. There it is in 
black and white, so to speak, behavior problems as seen by the 
parent before the child entered kindergarten, and as seen by 
the teacher as the days go by. Sometimes the development of 
a child’s special abilities in music, construction or art, lends 
real excitement to record-keeping. 
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SETTING THE STAGE 


Before kindergarten opens the teacher has to work out the 
arrangement of her equipment. To be sure, the position of 
many things may later be changed, because nothing is static in 
kindergarten and the children’s needs will sometimes dictate 
changes. But few things are harder on a new kindergarten 
than having to open with essential equipment missing. The 
arrangement of the equipment in the kindergarten room has 
much to do with the effectiveness of the work period. The 
room should be set up as a workshop where children are able 
to experiment with a variety of materials. Materials stimulate 
children to think and act. Careful selection and arrangement 
for accessibility are conducive to the development of social 
play and work. 

Experience indicates that the room itself should be large 
(thirty-five square feet per child) and sunny with low, 
clear-glass windows and attractive curtains which do not ex- 
clude light and air. Ample lighting can be so arranged that 
good, clear light is available even on dark, cloudy days. The 
walls are best painted a soft green and the woodwork a 
neutral tone. Heavy battleship linoleum may cover the floor. 
This kind of floor can be kept clean and there is never any 
danger from slipping. Many teachers find it useful to have a 
rag rug in one corner for story time. Near the entrance to the 
kindergarten seems the best location for a low coat rack or 
open locker with a shelf for hats and rubbers so that each 
child will know where his own possessions are. 

It is a help to have many low, movable shelves for toys and 
play equipment; these can be placed at right angles to the 
wall to form “cubbies” for work and play. In the block center 
the children should be able to find blocks of all sizes, clean 
and free from splinters. The following are recommended: 
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Brick size—2” x 4” x 8” 
Cube size—4” x 4” x 4/ 
Cylinders 
Triangles 
Hollow blocks—12” x 12” x 12” 
TO xpi X EO 
Taxed Caan Of 
8” xX S27 xX Q77 
Ae X 824 X 16” 


Small cars, airplanes, trucks, boats and small wooden 
people and animals may be placed on the bottom shelf. 

In another corner can be shelves containing clay, plastic 
elastic (something like clay), large jumbo crayons, paste in 
small jars, paste brushes, poster paint, long-handled brushes, 
Manila and construction paper (9” x 12” and 12” x 18”), 
wrapping paper and newsprint paper. Two double easels with 
bright-colored smocks hanging on each side should be placed 
where there is good light. 

The tables should be sturdy and square, 20” to 22” high, 
and covered with oilcloth or linoleum. Posture chairs are the 
best to use, 10” to 12” high with seats having a backward 
slope and a double horizontal back support to fit the hollow 
of the back. 

In another “cubbie” may be housekeeping toys—dolls of 
various sizes (washable), two sturdy beds and bedding, a doll 
carriage (24” to 27” handle height), unbreakable dishes, a 
small table and chairs, a toy telephone with dial, a toy broom 
and dustpan, a washing and ironing set, a toy stove, a toy 
cupboard, and a costume box and suitcase. 

In still another “cubbie” the teacher may set a book table, 
placing on it several attractive books. Extra books may be 
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lined up on a low shelf at the back. The following are fa- 


vorites: 


A Child’s Grace by Constance Bannister (Dutton) 

A Little Book of Singing Graces by Jeanette Perkins Brown 
( Abingdon-Cokesbury ) 

My Bible Book by Janie Walker (Rand) 

My Prayer Book by Margaret Meyers Clemens (Rand) 

In the Morning (an illustrated Bible verse book) (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury ) 

We Go to Church by Nina Nelson (The Pilgrim Press) 

Jesus, Friend of Little Children by Muriel Chalmers (Nelson) 

The Little House by Virginia Lee Burton (Houghton) 

My Truck Book by E. C. Reichert (Rand) 

A Day on the Farm by Alf Evers (Rand) 

The Little Auto, The Little Farm, The Little Tram by Lois 
Lenski (Oxford) 

City Noisy Book, Country Noisy Book, Winter Noisy Book by 
Margaret Wise Brown (William R. Scott) 

Rain Drop Splash by Alvin R. Tresselt (Lothrop) 


On one side of the room, preferably facing a window, the 
teacher may have a soft hanging on which to fasten a large, 
seasonal picture or one carrying the theme of the unit of study. 
A low table with a vase of fresh flowers may be placed in front 
of this. This is the “beauty center” around which the children 
may gather for conversation. The piano, which needs to be 
kept in perfect tune and which should be painted to harmonize 
with the color scheme, is near by. On another low table may 
be placed nature specimens—seeds, shells, cones, grasses and 
so on. Musical instruments should be made accessible to the 
children—cymbals, rhythm sticks, bells, triangles, tambou- 
rines, and drum. 
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Pictures should be hung around the walls at a child’s eye 
level. A sheet of beaverboard fastened from the floor to a 
height of thirty inches is good for display purposes. 

Another essential is a lavatory with small-sized fixtures, 
two to every fifteen children, opening off from the kinder- 
garten room. A low mirror is placed over the wash basins. 

A place for outdoor play is essential, too; the situation 1s 
ideal when the kindergarten room opens directly onto the play- 
ground. Most teachers prefer that part of the play space be 
paved and large enough for wheeled toys, such as tricycles, 
wagons, large trucks, and trains. In one corner there may be 
apparatus for large-muscle activities, such as a jungle gym, a 
slide, a horizontal bar and ladder, and swings. A storage shed 
built like a house gives the children additional opportunities 
for dramatic play. Space to dig in a garden bed may be pro- 
vided in one corner and in another shady place may be a large 
sandbox with clean, white sand. 

In an extra supply cupboard accessible to the children 
waste materials can be stored—cardboard boxes of various 
shapes, coffee cans, scraps of wood and cloth, milk-bottle tops, 
spools, crepe paper, paper bags, and so on. The teacher may 
keep first-aid and health supplies on her own shelf, as well as 
gummed tape, pins, thumbtacks, paper clips, holiday supplies, 
and extra working materials. 

Supplies may be secured from the following: 

Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 340 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City. 

Macedonia Co-op Community, Clarkesville, Georgia. 
(Co-op Blocks.) 

Educational Equipment Company, 69 Bank Street, New 
York City. 
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ARRIVAL OF CHILDREN 


It is one of the teacher’s responsibilities to see to it that the 
children are put at ease upon arrival, not only at the first 
meeting of the group, but at succeeding sessions as well. All 
necessary preparations must be made beforehand so that the 
teacher is calm and ready to greet the first child. 

Most four- and five-year-old children look forward to this 
new experience. Some have attended nursery school and feel 
pleased with a promotion to kindergarten. Some children may 
be upset at the prospect of leaving mother; others may act 
like bulls in a china shop, running about the room with com- 
plete abandon. The teacher will meet them all with under- 
standing and friendliness, realizing that through wise guidance 
they will learn to live together in a group and accept rules for 
working happily. 

The start a child is given at this first meeting is most im- 
portant to the child, to the teacher and to the well-being of all 
the members of the group. Not only the child but the parent 
needs single-minded attention, because the parent’s anxiety or 
pleasure are quickly communicated to the child whose parent 
is about to leave him in these new surroundings. One of the 
child’s first stakes in the new community is being shown his 
own locker or his specially designated place on the coatrack. 
Of course, all of his outdoor clothing should be marked with 
his name. The first directions to the child need to be given 
slowly so that he does not become confused or frightened. 
Tone of voice is almost as important as words spoken when it 
comes to helping the child to feel at home and secure. 


DAILY EXAMINATION 


To safeguard the health of all the children in the kinder- 


garten a daily inspection of each child is necessary. Perhaps 
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there are church members with nurse’s training who will 
assume this task for the teacher. If not, the teacher herself 
can, with the help of a doctor, become familiar with symp- 
toms of common disorders and with the technique of examina- 
tion. 

If there is close co-operation with the parents, the teacher 
can explain to them the importance of keeping an ailing child 
at home. Whenever indications of illness appear during the 
session, the parent should be informed at once, and the child 
isolated until the parent’s arrival. In fairness to all the chil- 
dren, a child with sniffles ought not to be permitted to remain 
in the group, but when he is removed to another room or to 
the church office to wait his parent’s arrival, he should be re- 
assured that he is not being punished! All too often the church 
kindergarten is lax in maintaining health regulations. One 
doctor made the statement that the kindergarten in his church 
was the seat of infection for many childhood diseases because 
the teachers were careless about keeping health rules. 

A child who is healthy is usually a happy child, vigorous 
and active. Troublesome negative behavior may often indicate 
a physical defect. On John’s first day at kindergarten he 
pushed and slapped other children aside as he made his way 
to the front row. When the teacher showed a picture to the 
class he seized the picture and held it very close to his eyes. 
The teacher recognized that a visual defect was at the core of 
his social difficulties. It was her duty to inform the parents and 
urge an appointment with the doctor. 

It is imperative that health standards be met wherever 
children are grouped together. There must be absolute clean- 
liness in the room, good ventilation and temperature condi- 
tions, ample toilet facilities, enough space to avoid over- 
crowding, no fire or accident hazards. With these matters 
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taken care of and with a daily inspection of every child, the 
kindergarten will probably maintain a creditable health record. 


CHILDREN AT WORK AND PLAY 


The work and play period is one of the most rewarding 
periods of the program. It is here that children have many 
opportunities to engage in a variety of activities and to learn 
how to share harmoniously and to respect the rights of their 
peers. The work period often presents problems for solving, 
either as individuals or as a group. Above all it gives every 
child a feeling of satisfaction as he experiments, explores and 
discovers. 

In days gone by the work period was chiefly teacher-directed 
and every child was expected to do the same thing at the same 
time whether he was interested in the work or not. Rigid di- 
rections were handed down by a stern teacher who expected 
every child to conform or else. Step by step the teacher took 
each child through various directions, and small fingers often 
fumbled with tiny blocks or triangles or sewing cards. Tears 
often followed. 

But the work period today is vastly different. Children are 
given freedom to create. They can move about the room using 
a variety of activities or just sit and watch others without a 
feeling of being pushed into something before they are ready. 
In such a work period each child has a chance to choose what 
he would like to do. He has to feel free to express his desires 
and ideas, not bound to a rigid plan. 

A truly creative work period is one in which there are prob- 
lems to solve. The problem may be the construction of a boat 
after the children have enjoyed a story about boats or have 
had a trip to the water front. What kind of a boat? How big 
will it be? Who will make it? Or perhaps it is a church that 
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the children have expressed a desire to construct. It may be a 
small church built from blocks, or maybe one big enough for 
the children to play inside. Which shall it be? What materials 
shall be used? How many windows will it have? What about 
a bell? The questions fairly tumble out. 

When children are given a chance to use their creative 
powers to work out problems under the guidance of an under- 
standing teacher, then they are stimulated mentally and grow 
in their ability to meet new situations and problems on their 
own. Such creative individual and group experiences are 
needed for each child’s fullest development. There is no place 
in the church kindergarten for handwork which is mere time- 
filling busywork. 

To achieve this kind of free, creative atmosphere, the 
teacher has to be alert to the entire situation and evince a 
friendly interest in all that is going on. She moves about from 
one center to another, encouraging and stimulating the chil- 
dren. She offers suggestions when needed and at times gives 
techniques for using materials. When working with materials 
new to him, a child needs ample time to experiment. He 
needs, as well, to experience satisfaction in the handling of 
them. Naturally, the teacher recognizes that the child’s crea- 
tions are often crude or simple, but she remembers to show 
admiration for whatever is done. Children work at their best 
when their efforts are appreciated. 

Some teachers seem to know how to be in the right place at 
the right time. Upon invitation a teacher may enter into the 
play experiences of the children, but under no circumstances 
will she monopolize the play or interfere with the children’s 
ideas or hamper their freedom of expression by offering too 
mature techniques. However, when John needs help she is 
there to give it. It is a wise procedure to let John discover his 
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need of help for himself, but when he repeatedly fails, he is 
encouraged by finding the teacher at hand with a suggestion. 
“Put your block this way. Then your tower will not tumble.” 

Through her own example, the teacher encourages a quiet 
voice. Her manner, her tone of speech, her poise help children 
over difficult hurdles. They will see quickly enough that she 
understands how they feel. Jimmie, a bombastic five-year-old, 
made loud screeches while he was playing in the kindergarten 
room. At first the teacher ignored his noise, but as Jimmie 
continued she said quietly, “I know you feel like making that 
jolly noise. Come with me and I will show you where you can 
make it.” Jimmie looked up from his play. A surprised look 
was on his face as he followed the teacher to the play yard. 
“Now make that jolly noise again,” the teacher suggested. 
Jimmie let out a yell. The teacher said, “See, that noise goes 
on and on and on when you make it outdoors, but when we are 
in our room it bounds to the wall and back to our ears and 
hurts them.” Jimmie said nothing for a moment and then 
looked up and smiled. “Oh, I know,” he said. “I can yell out- 
doors but not in the room.” 

Children constantly express themselves in the characters of 
people, animals and machines. “Make-believe” is typical of 
young children. Dramatic play is at its best when informal and 
spontaneous. It clarifies experiences and understanding as 
children put themselves into the lives of others. Much learn- 
ing can be accomplished in this way. Children often evidence 
great resourcefulness in their dramatic play, as is shown by 
the following recorded conversation of a group of four- and 
five-year-olds playing train with several orange crates: 


Richard: Vl be the engineer. 


Marco: Pm the conductor. I want a clock. (He went to 
the supply closet, got a circle of paper and showed it to the 
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engineer. Fred, Albert, Reuben and Julian all boarded the 


train.) 
Reuben: Take off your sweater, Fred. 


Fred: I don’t have to take off my sweater because as the 
train goes the wind comes in. Pll be the engineer now. (He 
changed places with Richard, who willingly gave up his 
place.) 

Fred: Oh, Albert, you be the fixer on the train. 

Albert: I need a screw driver if I tighten the track. (He 
went to the tool box, got out a screw driver, hammer and 
nails. He came back to the train and on bended knees pre- 
tended to fix the track. Richard stood on a chair in front of the 
train, holding the signal light to go and stop.) 


Marco: All aboard for Washington! 
Norma: Washington! We’re coming! 
Reuben: Vl help be the fixer. 

Albert: No, you wait on the station. 
Reuben: I want to help you. 


Albert: All right, get more tools, but not nails. (Reuben 
went and brought the entire tool box to the train. He took out 
a plane.) 


Albert: L need that, Reuben. (Reuben gave up the plane, 
took a saw and pretended to saw the tracks.) 


Fred: A red light. Watch the red light. 
Norma: Do you see the red light? 


Fred: You need more coal. (The fireman got blocks and 
put them into the boiler.) 


Marco: All aboard for West Connecticut. 
May: Don’t call so loud. 
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Marco: They do call very loud. 


Fred: Signals are out. Man has gone to buy something to 
eat. (All left train and followed Fred to store to buy food.) 


Marco: It’s six o’clock. All aboard for Hudson River! 


Reuben: Pll put more steam in the engine. (He was en- 
gineer now.) 


Marco (noticing flowers on teacher’s table): We must be 
driving through the country. 


Albert: Train can’t go. Don’t you see it’s danger? (He 
took a danger sign which had been made previously and 
placed it near the track.) 


Robert: Toot! Toot! 


Julian: This is the dining car. Eat that all up! (handing 
out some small blocks). Pll give you more later. 

After fifteen minutes the teacher called: This is the last 
stop. Everybody get off. 


The number of activities possible to the children during the 
work and play period is unlimited, but activity is determined 
by the needs and interests of the children. A variety of ideas 
suggested to them and by them at the beginning of each unit 
of work will stimulate discussion, during which the teacher 
will be able to guide them so that all the children do not plan 
to use the same material simultaneously. For example, when 
a group of children in one kindergarten group were talking 
about homes, the idea of building a house big enough in which 
to play was presented. The teacher realized that more than 
six children working on the playhouse at one time would make 
for confusion. Through suggestions she guided the other 
children into work in related activities such as building 
houses from blocks and cartons, making a “housebook,” play- 
ing house in the housekeeping corner, and so on. To avoid 
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congestion at the beginning of any work period, the teacher 
may delegate a few children at a time to the various work 
centers. 


GAMES 


Whether or not games are to be used with kindergarten 
children is still a debatable question. But whatever is done 
with games, teachers will remember the needs and abilities 
of children. Four- and five-year-olds can enjoy games for the 
fun of physical activity and for sheer exuberance, but at the 
same time learn valuable attitudes of co-operation, fair play 
and self-control. The games best adapted to kindergarten play 
are extremely simple and not in any way dependent on a cer- 
tain number of participants. 

It is hard for children to wait turns, so games are selected 
with that fact in mind. Games with few rules are best. 
Teachers will help the children to remember that they can 
have lots of fun without uncontrolled excitement. Clear, step- 
by-step directions help to keep the game period running 
smoothly. For imitative games and games of competition it 
is better to divide the children into small groups with a 
teacher guiding each group. The following familiar games are 
perennial favorites: 

Follow the Leader: One child is chosen as leader and the 
other children follow, imitating his activity as he moves from 
one place to another. 

Children also enjoy singing imitative games, such as Did 
You Ever See a Lassie?, Looby Loo and The Farmer in the 
Dell. 

Surprise Tag: The children stand in a circle very close to- 
gether with their hands behind their backs. One child is 
chosen to be “It.” He runs on the outside of the circle and 
tags a child. The child who is tagged tries to catch the child 
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who has tagged him before the latter can reach his place in 
the circle. 

Other games of competition are Musical Chairs, Drop the 
Handkerchief and Kitty, Kitty Corner. 

Guessing and Hiding: Objects may be hidden (in plain 
sight) after a group of not more than ten leave the room with 
an assistant. When the children return, they look for the 
objects. As each child discovers what is hidden, he sits down 
without telling the location, until all the children have found 
the objects. 

Another favorite is to have one child say, “I am magic 
eyes. Oh, I see something blue,” and the children guess. Or 
a child may say, “I am magic ears. Oh, I can hear a drip.” 
Other guessing games are Who Is Knocking at My Door, 
Whats in the Bag and W hats Missing from the Room. 

Games of motor skill are also enjoyed, such as Skip Stoop, 
Catch the Ball, Roll the Ball and Spin the Platter. 

Many young children like to make up their own games as 
they play. Sometimes the game may be jumping from a box 
or low wall as a leader says, “Now jump,” and another time 
it is merely chasing one another around the playground. 


REFRESHMENT TIME 


This period, when teacher and children are gathered to- 
gether around small tables to drink fruit juice, is important 
because it is a time for interchange of ideas. Some children 
have named this little refreshment period “visiting time.” 
The break in the schedule to get ready for their drink offers a 
logical time for going to the toilet and washing hands. When 
the children are gathered around the table, two or three small 
pitchers and a supply of paper cups and napkins will be 
needed. A simple thank-you prayer is said before the children 
drink. After the drink the children may take turns in collect- 
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ing the utensils, or each child as he finishes may discard his 
own napkin and cup. 

Many authorities suggest that no heavy foods, such as milk 
or crackers, ought to be served, as they start digestive proc- 
esses and may interfere with the child’s noon meal. If children 
in the group are undernourished, they should be given solid 
food on arrival. 

All children should have access to drinking water through- 
out the session. 


REST 


Rest is essential in the kindergarten program to prevent 
exhaustion. Opportunities are planned to give relaxation 
through change of activity and a short period of uninterrupted 
quiet. This latter period usually is scheduled for the middle 
of the morning’s session, and the length of time varies from 
five to fifteen minutes. Studies have shown that the longer 
children rest the more quiet and relaxed they become. 

The teacher must make sure that the children are physically 
comfortable before the rest period begins and must so set the 
stage that the room will be conducive to rest, quiet and re- 
laxation. Because table resting does not help children to relax 
and because of danger of infection from colds, it would seem 
wiser to have the children rest on cots or on the floor. A half- 
day schedule hardly allows time for the work involved in 
using cots, so many teachers have substituted the use of mats 
or small rugs on the floor. 

At first, the teacher has to help the children understand 
what is expected of them and how to get ready for the rest 
period. The children may be called by name to get their rest 
mats and the teacher will help them to be comfortably settled. 
Some children like to rest on their backs while others rest 
better on their stomachs or sides. If a child objects to lying 
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down, suggest that he may sit quietly in his chair. Usually 
after three or four days he is willing to lie on his mat. It helps 
a restless child to have a teacher sit near by in a relaxed posi- 
tion. A teacher who walks around the room or visits with 
other teachers during this period destroys the quiet atmos- 
phere which is so essential. 

Many teachers have found quiet music, a lullaby or a 
sleepy-time story helpful to create an atmosphere of quietness. 
But music should not be used to cover up commotion. Chil- 
dren who are allowed to bob up and down, shake out their 
mats, or cause any other disturbance are not learning the right 
idea of a rest period. At the close of the period the children 
may put their mats in a designated place. 


SINGING 


Since young children naturally love music, it plays an im- 
portant part in the kindergarten program. The song period 
may be a joyous one as children share experiences and ideas 
through singing. To enrich the children’s musical experience, 
the teacher plans to have an informal singing time whenever 
or wherever the mood seems right. It may come at a planned 
time when the children gather informally around the piano 
or in the midst of building or painting or any other activity. 

For the planned singing time the teacher carefully selects 
songs that are related to childhood experience, with words 
and ideas within the understanding of four- and five-year-old 
children. Children think in terms of things which they can 
see and touch and know; hence, songs containing such words 
as “sheep,” “little jewels,” and “sunbeams,” used symbolically 
are not a very sensible choice. The music should have a simple, 
clean-cut melody throughout. To be within the range of chil- 
dren’s voices, the notes should fall between middle C and E 
above high C. 
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When a new song is introduced it helps to have the melody 
of the song played or hummed through first. Then the 
“story” is told, using the exact words of the song. After this, 
the melody is repeated and the words sung by the teacher. 
She may then ask the children to sing the song with her. Soon 
they may take turns singing phrases of the song to each other. 

(Sources for songs are given in each unit outline.) 


LISTENING 


Children need experiences in listening to great music. They 
may group themselves around the piano or phonograph, 
standing or sitting just as they feel like doing. They may be 
asked to listen to the music and then tell what they saw or how 
they felt while the music was being played. Selections for this 
listening period should be simple as well as beautiful. Among 
the selections of best quality to which children respond are: 
“Spring Song” by Mendelssohn, “Lullaby” by Brahms, “To a 
Wild Rose” by MacDowell, “Largo” by Handel, and “Hu- 
moresque” by Dvorak. 

For use with such classics as Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite and Schumann’s “Traumerei,” a phonograph and records 
should be made available. 

It has been said that the “record age” is between four and 
six. It is at this time that children are most enthusiastic about 
records and delight in managing the record player them- 
selves. They enjoy records about familiar people, animals and 
community workers. They thoroughly enjoy songs and song 
stories about things that move and make a noise—trains, boats, 
airplanes. Many record albums have pictures so that the chil- 
dren visualize what they hear. A favorite album of unbreak- 
able records is Nursery Rhymes sung by Ken Carson. (Album 
DBS—90, Capitol—Superflex.) Other favorites are Peter and 
the Wolf, Tubby the Tuba and Pee Wee the Piccolo. 
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A good resource book on the subject of records is A Guide 
to Children’s Records by Philip Eisenberg and Hecky 
Krasno (Crown Publishers). 


RHYTHMS 


Children skip, march or clap their hands to show their en- 
joyment of life. They show interest in and enthusiasm for 
bodily movement. Occasionally, after the teacher has watched 
the children engaged in their rhythmic activities such as run- 
ning, skipping or just walking about, she may go to the piano 
and play music timed to what the children are doing. This 
way of picking up the children’s mood and tempo is better 
than having the children always conform to the tempo of a 
particular piece. When we say, “Do as the music says,” we are 
limiting the type of movement and the child’s creativeness. 
This does not mean, however, that the music must never be 
played first, with the children listening and then adapting 
their time and motions to it, but the teacher must be sure that 
the children interpret the music in any way they wish. She 
must remember that the same music says different things to 
different children. Forcing children to join in rhythms is not 
advised, but they should feel free to respond when they are 
ready. 

The music of simple folk games and songs makes excellent 
accompaniments for such activities as running, jumping, skip- 
ping, galloping, marching and swinging. Its rhythms are in 
tune with those of the child. Good books to use are Rhythms 
for the Home and Kindergarten and Primary by Francis M. 
Arnold, and Rhythmic Sketches, Volume I, by Vesper (The 
Willis Music Company). 

Children also enjoy experimenting with the piano and may 
originate simple tunes on it. They enjoy tapping out rhythms 
and getting various sound effects on musical instruments, such 
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as rhythm sticks, bells, tambourines, cymbals, triangles and 
drums. In introducing these instruments to the children the 
teacher may say, “We have fun singing with the piano. The 
piano makes music. There are other instruments which make 
music, too.” Then she may strike a triangle held behind her 
back and ask, “What does it sound like?” She may then select 
a child to play the triangle, showing him how to hold it by the 
string and how to use the striker. Each instrument may be in- 
troduced in a similar fashion. The children may then be asked 
to suggest which instrument would best give the feeling of 
the music as the teacher plays selections on the piano. For ex- 
ample, light music would be accompanied by bells and tri- 
angles while heavy music would call for such instruments as 
drums, tambourines and rhythm sticks. The assembled band 
may then march around the room accompanying the piano. 
The children should be trained to stop playing their instru- 
ments when the piano stops. 

The instruments suggested may be obtained from a music 
store or school supply company. Inexpensive homemade in- 
struments may be produced as follows: 

Tambourme: Fasten two paper picnic plates together by 
sewing outer edges with yarn. Fasten tiny bells at equal in- 
tervals around rim. Decorate sides with crayon designs. 

Triangle: Tie loop of string to a large, tenpenny nail. Use 
second nail for striker. 

Cymbals: Take the tops of two coffee cans and fasten spools 
in the center of each with rubber cement. (Pot covers may 
also be used.) 

Drum: Paste colored wallpaper over an oatmeal or salt box 
and fasten a cord through the box, end to end, to go around 
the neck. 

Rattles: Fill small tin boxes with beans, split peas or little 
pebbles. Seal with tape and paint with quick-drying enamel. 
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Rhythm Sticks: Use dowel sticks cut in foot lengths. Blocks 
may also be used. 
Sand Blocks: Fasten sandpaper over two blocks. 


CONVERSATION 


Conversation is not a distinct activity, separate from all the 
other activities in the session. Being the most common 
means of communication, it permeates the entire program, and 
is, in fact, part of the method which utilizes all the phases of 
the program—play, dramatization, picture interpretation, 
songs, Biblical material, preparation for trips, manual activi- 
ties, enterprises, judging work, and so on. Wherever there are 
children, there is talking, usually centered around what is 
being done at the moment. Children converse easily with one 
another and with the teacher. 

An organized conversation period, introduced into the 
schedule, may be a time set apart for evaluating progress, 
making or changing plans, or just for planning experiences 
with one another. Such a period offers the children an oppor- 
tunity for the development of their vocabulary, as well as for 
spontaneous expression. More, it teaches lessons of self-control 
and courtesy in listening to others, and frequently it also 
helps to guide conduct into desirable channels. 


STORIES 


Four- and five-year-old children should hear stories related 
to their own experiences. Such stories should be short and full 
of repetition, direct discourse, action and quick movement 
toward the climax. Telling rather than reading a story creates 
a more informal and friendly atmosphere, in that the teacher 
makes a more direct contact with the children. 

In preparing the story the teacher must read it through 
enough times so that the various events and people and action 
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become real to her. She must see what she describes. Dramatic 
pauses, imitative sounds, facial expression and simple gestures 
contribute to the story’s interest. If a picture storybook is used, 
the teacher should be familiar with the text so that she need 
not refer to it but can hold the book so that the children can 
look at the pictures. 

Early in the kindergarten year, interruptions from the 
children will be frequent, but the teacher soon learns to accept 
the interruptions with an understanding nod and even to 
weave the child’s contribution into the story. In whatever way 
she meets the interruptions, she must be careful not to make 
the child feel rebuffed. 

There is no set time for a story. It may be told at the begin- 
ning of the session, during the work period, during lunch, or 
near the end of the session. There will be days when no story 
is told and days when several are told. The story is mot the 
lesson. It is a teaching method which may interpret it. 

(Sources for stories are given in each unit outline.) 


POEMS 


Children love rhyme and jingle. They respond eagerly to 
the swing of a verse and often enjoy reciting the poem along 
with the teacher. There will be many moments in the session 
favorable to poems, and the teacher should, therefore, become 
familiar with a large number of appropriate verses to share 
with the children. Many of the lovely Bible passages used as 
poetry will help the children to appreciate the Bible. Often a 
poem is used to summarize a group experience. One or two 
good books of poems, such as Simging Words by Alice G. 
Thorn (Scribner) and Very Young Verses by Barbara Peck 
Geismer and Antoinette Brown Suter (Houghton) should 
be available on the book table. 
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PICTURES 


Three types of pictures are used in the kindergarten pro- 
eram—framed pictures, mounted pictures and loose pictures 
from which the children can make charts, scrapbooks or pic- 
ture boxes. 

Framed pictures for wall display need to be large and clear 
in detail. They should be hung so low that the children can 
examine them closely with ease. It is less confusing—and 
more interesting—if only a few pictures are displayed at a 
time. These wall pictures should be removed occasionally and 
replaced later, for a picture that always hangs in the same 
place is soon ignored. The spacing as well as the number of 
hanging pictures is important, for many pictures hung too 
close together make for confusion. The teacher always has to 
remember that with pictures, as with other essentials in the 
program, the presentation of too many ideas at one time con- 
stitutes ineffective procedure. 

A few suitable framed pictures priced generally from two 
to three dollars are: 


“Christ with Children” from the Cizek school 
“The Spring of the Year” by Dawson 

“On the Seashore” by Dawson 

TAMEO T ead bya harrant 

“Wandering Minstrels” by Tarrant 


(These may be obtained from Artex Prints, Westport, Con- 
necticut. ) 

One five-year-old spent twenty minutes taking a “picture 
walk” around the kindergarten room. He devoted consider- 
able time to each picture, sometimes touching and sometimes 
just looking. Finally he said to the teacher, “I like pictures. 
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They tell me good stories.” This comment sounds the keynote 
for the choice of pictures—they should tell stories that the 
children can understand. 

Mounted pictures* on subjects interesting to children are 
indispensable. In these days no teacher need lack such pic- 
tures, for they may be obtained from many sources—public 
utilities, grocery stores, transportation and travel bureaus, and 
milk companies. Children learn much from seeing, and so 
pictures hold an important place in their lives. Four- and five- 
year-old children particularly like pictures of children playing 
and grownups doing interesting things. They enjoy scenes of 
travel and of seasonal changes. For example, series that depict 
the story of milk or bread enlarge the experience of the chil- 
dren. Pictures that portray right behavior help children to 
form ideas and ideals. A picture of a child helping another 
who had fallen while roller-skating caused a four-year-old to 
remark: “You know what we should do—help each other.” 
Pictures may often lead to wonder, and from there, to wor- 
ship. When a picture of the butterfly cycle was being shown, 
one child repeated “God” so softly that only the teacher 
heard. 

While the desire is to give children the best in art, the 
symbolic, so often portrayed in masterpieces such as “The 
Good Shepherd,” is best avoided. The historical Jesus was not 


1 Picture sets, such as Kindergarten Picture Set, Teaching Pictures for 
Beginners and Kindergarten Teaching Pictures may be secured from de- 
nominational publishing houses. Excellent pictures accompany the Closely 
Graded Course, Learning in the Church Kindergarten (The Graded Press). 

Picture sets showing children around the world may be secured from the 
Missionary Education Movement. The following are recommended: Chil- 
dren and Their Pets Around the World, Children at Play Around the 
World, Children and Their Toys Around the World, Children and Their 
Homes Around the World, Babies Around the World. 
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a shepherd, and the conception of Jesus as shepherd and chil- 
dren as his sheep is beyond young understanding. 

Pictures illustrating a theme or unit of study should be 
thoroughly enjoyed and then removed. They should be 
mounted sturdily to withstand much handling, with wide 
margins to allow for frequent trimming. Teachers may wish 
to use orange-colored mounts for fall, red for Christmas, blue 
and white for winter, yellow and green for spring and 
summer. Such mounting adds much to the attractiveness of 
the room. 

Gaily colored pictures, full of action, and free from dis- 
tracting detail may be mounted in books to illustrate a story 
or appear as picture books with no text. Books that measure 
eight by nine and one-half inches with spiral bindings are 
easily handled. Smaller books of four and one-half by five 
and one-half are also favorites. It is well to provide a corner 
where children may enjoy looking at these picture books. 
Sometimes a child sits by himself to look at a book; at other 
times he will share the book with his friends. Very often, as 
pages are turned, a question is asked which leads to illuminat- 
ing conversation. 

Picture boxes should also be available in the book corner. 
These are shallow boxes filled with pictures mounted on card- 
board of a size to fit the box. Children enjoy using them much 
as they use a picture book, for the separate stories, too. Boxes 
should be classified as to their contents, such as Children 
Helping, Children Playing Together, Nature, Workers, 
Animals. The story of milk or bread may be shown in this 
way. As the child looks at a picture of a child eating bread, 
he may be guided to find the picture of a wheat field, then of 
a baker, and so on. Pictures may also be classified under areas 
of experience-—home and family, church, Christmas, Jesus, 
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workers, nature, and so on. Small pictures should also be 
classified and filed in envelopes for convenient use. 

Most children have to be taught how to handle both pic- 
tures and picture books. When a child finishes with a book he 
should be expected to return it to the shelf or table for the use 
of another child. 


CHILDREN’S MONEY GIFTS 


Long ago Moses invited the people to bring gifts to build 
a place of worship. “Whosoever is of a willing heart, let him 
bring ... an offering.” In those far-off days the people chose 
to assume responsibility for their tent church. This passage 
suggests the attitude the teacher wants to create in the minds 
of the children—“Let him who is willing.” The work of the 
church could not go forward without the eager help of fathers 
and mothers and children. 

Children often get strange ideas about the money they take 
to church on Sunday. Some think they are paying admission 
as is done at the movies. Others are confused because they are 
told that they give their money to Jesus. “I saw Jesus take 
the money today,” said one little boy, referring to the treas- 
urer. Children can understand many of the ways in which 
their gifts are used. They need to see their money turned into 
such concrete things as furnishings, supplies and repairs. They 
` can appreciate the expense of coal, oil or wood to heat the 
church, the minister’s salary, crayons, paper and other equip- 
ment. Given explanations, the children will share with in- 
creased interest. 

The Sunday offering may be deposited upon arrival in a 
basket on a small table near the door. Then hands are freed 
for later work and play, and coins are less likely to be lost. If 
the children’s money is to be used for a special purpose, a box 
decorated with an appropriate picture may be substituted. In 
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one case, where money was to be used to buy milk for a day 
nursery, the container was a milk bottle. Some teachers plan 
to recognize the offering sometime during the session. If so 
a simple thank-you prayer may be said, “God, we are glad that 
we can bring money to help our church.” In some cases, du- 
plex envelopes, which appeal to children because they are just 
like daddy’s and mother’s, may be given to the children, with 
the explanation that “one side is to help our church and the 
other is to help other boys and girls.” 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Kindergarten children enjoy engaging in service activities 
suited to their age just as other people do. A group of children 
were planning a Christmas surprise for a near-by settlement 
group. The teacher at the church kindergarten arranged in 
advance with the teacher at the settlement so that the kinder- 
garten children saved a special offering to buy some much 
needed toys for their friends and in return received a scrap- 
book of animal pictures made by the children in the settle- 
ment. A feeling of sharing, so important in enterprises like 
this, was developed, bringing with it the realization that it is 
not the cost of a gift that counts as much as the pleasure which 
the gift bestows. 

Children love to plan surprises for their sick playmates at 
home. For this purpose a “give-away toy box” may be pro- 
vided, with children and teacher bringing toys and trinkets 
for it. When Sally or Jack is sick, there will be much pleasure 
in selecting a gift from the box, wrapping it and sending it. 
Children also delight in writing a picture letter to a shut-in, 
illustrating it with their drawings and dictating a story for 
the teacher to write to accompany the letter. 

If experienced in ways such as the above, children will find 
meaning in service. The religious value of doing things for 
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others comes in the deep satisfaction felt by the children who 
participate in the activity, and in the happiness of the recipi- 
ents. Children can learn that God depends on people to make 
one another happy. When gifts are finished and wrapped or a 
letter is ready to send, a prayer might be said, “God, we are 
glad that we could make presents for our friends. We like to 
make other people happy.” 


CLEAN-UP TIME 


It is important that the children learn the excellent social 
habit of putting away toys and work and play materials after 
they have finished with them. A small broom, dustpan and 
wastebasket will provide an incentive for keeping the room 
tidy and will help to make this period one of enjoyable house- 
keeping play. The teacher may say, “It is time to clean up our 
room. We will all help one another.” Several clean-up songs 
or jingles may be used during the process, such as the follow- 
ing sung to the tune of “The Farmer in the Dell.” 


Were putting blocks away, were putting blocks away, 
To make our room all neat and clean until another day. 


The children who clean up quickly may select a picture 
book so that they will have something enjoyable to do while 
the slower ones finish their part without a feeling of rush and 
hurry. 


DISMISSAL 


Going home time should be calm and unhurried so that the 
religious quality of the morning’s experiences will not be lost. 
When there is undue noise and confusion at this time, the 
children become cross and irritable and the values the teacher 
has hoped to build up are destroyed. If the children are tired 


and tense, quiet music may relax them. 
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Getting wraps on is not easy and the children need time to 
learn to accomplish dressing themselves. Older fives who 
finish more quickly may help the fours, although the teacher 
wants to avoid having the quick children work in a warm room 
with their wraps on for any length of time. Congestion may 
be avoided by sending only a few children at a time for their 
wraps. One group may start dressing at their chairs while 
another group goes to lockers or coatrack. It may help to sing 
a song about getting dressed, using the tune of “Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush,” with words such as “This is the 
way we put on our coats, zip up our zippers, pull on our 
rubbers,” and so on, “before we all go home.” 

As the parents arrive, send the children to them, encourag- 
ing all to move right out of the church in order to clear the 
hall. Children who have to wait for parents may look at books. 
The putting on of hats and mittens and the buttoning of coats 
may wait until the arrival of the parents, so that the children 
do not become overheated. 


SPECIAL DAYS 


Holidays and special days—Christmas, Easter, Thanks- 
giving, Valentine’s Day, Mother’s Day—are highlights in the 
children’s lives. It may be the star on the Christmas tree 
which will be remembered, or the turkey at Thanksgiving, 
the Easter basket, the birthday cake with five sparkling can- 
dles—but whatever it is, the days are red-letter ones. Elabo- 
rate celebrations are confusing and upsetting to the young 
child. Instead, festivities should be kept most simple and 
significant, care being taken to avoid overstimulation. 

Thanksgiving has a religious meaning as children learn to 
express gratitude for the things they enjoy. The teacher’s 
grateful spirit is communicated to the children. Young chil- 
dren may help in the church endeavor of assisting someone in 
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special need. If right foundations are laid, the child may 
spontaneously say, “It is a good thing to give thanks.” 

Christmas and Easter are significant because they are at the 
heart of the Christian religion. Christmas is observed by lis- 
tening to the birthday story of Jesus, singing Christmas 
carols and songs, and making gifts for family and friends. 
Santa Claus will not be overlooked, as he is part of the charm 
of Christmas, but emphasis will be placed on the idea that 
children and grownups alike play the Christmas game of Santa 
Claus in order to bring happiness to others. At Easter the 
children may share in making the church beautiful with plants 
and flowers. They will realize that Easter is a time of new life 
and hope. A moth emerging from a cocoon, buds swelling and 
opening, baby chicks hatching, give the children a sense of 
the wonder and miracle of ever-renewing life. 

To the child his birthday means a cake with lighted candles, 
a party and gifts, but the birthday should mean more than 
that. It should mark progress in growth and accomplishment, 
and in a simple way the child should be made aware of this 
milestone significance. As part of the class celebration in kin- 
dergarten, a birthday song may be sung and a prayer said. The 
teacher’s contribution may be the gift of a picture to be 
mounted for his room at home and the quiet statement, “Now 
that Paul is five years old he will be able to do more things 
than before. He might———.” Then she may name some 
simple task he can carry through easily that will yet help him 
understand his greater size and ability. At the time of a birth- 
day, the co-operation of the parents may be enlisted. They 
and the teacher should help the child recognize that more is 
expected of him now that he is a year older. Nothing that is 
beyond his ability should be required of him, but he can give 
more help in keeping his room neat, go on errands, take more 
responsibility. 
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APPRAISAL 


No teacher needs a written reminder to let her know 
whether the day has been a good one or not, but there 1s a 
certain satisfaction in jotting down particularly encouraging 
reports of the day’s achievements. There is even satisfaction 
in writing down the discovery of a new problem which some 
child needs to work on, because a sound appraisal of a problem 
means that it is already on its way to being solved. 

The individual folder prepared for each child before kin- 
dergarten commenced becomes a kind of growth chart as the 
year unfolds. On the first day certain pertinent entries were 
made, but these entries will be filled out by continual ob- 
servations. 


Mary Jones 


September 15: Mary is large for a five-year-old. For thirty 
minutes she stood by the door watching the other children. 
Stood near the group at story time. Face lighted up when the 
children participated in the band. Refused an instrument. 
Mother was late in calling for her and she began to cry when 
she saw the other children leave. 

September 28: Mary joined story group for first time. 

October 8: Mary is showing an interest in doing things but 
still plays alone. Painted on easel today and was very proud 
of her picture. Said “hello” to three children. 

October 25: Mary joined group play for first time in house- 
keeping corner. Was asked to be the “baby” and enjoyed tak- 
ing the part. 

November 16: Mary was the “mother” today and man- 
aged her family well. Began to be responsive during con- 
versation. Told about her canary. 

December 8: Talked a lot about Christmas. Her grand- 
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mother is coming for the holiday and Mary asked if she 
could bring her to kindergarten. Participated in rhythms for 
first time. Has good rhythm sense. 


Not only are these personal records a help in discussing a 
child with his parents but also help the teacher to see her 
own progress in learning to sense and meet the children’s 
needs. And not only the individual children profit by fre- 
quent appraisal but the program in general is benefited by 
thoughtful scrutiny. Some of the most profitable conclusions 
do not lend themselves to writing down in a notebook but 
they certainly become indelibly inscribed on the teacher’s 
mind and heart. 


=x CHAPTER II kS 


Capacities and Problems of the Kindergarten Child 


WHEN four- and five-year-old children enter the church kin- 
dergarten they bring with them their whole selves, their in- 
terests, skills, characteristics, problems. Each child has powers 
and potentialities peculiar to him; he has his own rate of 
development, and though he usually conforms to his general 
age level, he is a person whose individuality the teacher must 
understand, appreciate and respect. 

At each age level the child should be met as an entity. Such 
acceptance gives him security and helps to develop his emo- 
tional maturity. Each age is distinctive, with its joys and sor- 
rows, its discoveries and achievements, but it must, at the same 
time, be recognized as a stepping stone to the next level. 

Growing up is not easy. Teachers should allow four-year- 
olds to de four-year-olds without pushing them along to five- 
year-oldness. Although there is no sharp demarcation between 
fours and fives, there are ways in which their responses differ. 

For example, John, who is five, bounds into the kinder- 
garten room. He sees something he has never seen before, 
goes to it, picks it up, smells it, turns it over and over, experi- 
ments with it. What a child called his “’satiable curiosity,” 
shared by all five-year-olds, is a natural aid to learning. At 
this level, children will investigate every new thing, tear it 
apart to see what makes it go, and show an alert readiness for 
new experiences. They are animated question-boxes. Their 
questions seek answers for everything in their lives. These 
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children are not content until they have probed back as far as 
they can, and even then they begin to ask all over again. It is 
an incessant “how,” “where,” “when,” “why.” 

Paula, also five, enters the door with great assurance. She 
declines assistance with an “I can do it myself.” She does 
things not only for herself but for younger children, evi- 
dencing a protective attitude. Independence, self-reliance and 
helpfulness toward a younger child come with five-year- 
oldness. 

Carl, Betty and Susan are four. They now enjoy playing 
with one another, though previously each child has been 
more or less the center of his own world. At four, children 
are ready to enter into and benefit from the company of other 
children. 

Learning is a gradual process which requires time and repe- 
tition. Day by day, direction and guidance during group ex- 
periences will develop desirable habits of action and thought 
in four- and five-year-old children, habits that may well serve 
as cornerstones of their lives. 

Most four- and five-year-old children are active and vigor- 
ous, for the urge to be doing is at a peak. When they are 
required to sit still or concentrate for any great length of 
time, they soon become rebellious. They are constantly testing 
their strength and ability. With this enormous amount of 
muscular activity goes a corresponding amount of noise, for 
young children are apt to be very vocal if they find interesting 
things to do. There is a difference between the legitimate 
clamor of busy, happy children and the bedlam of uncon- 
trolled behavior. 

At this age, play is essential to their life and is as natural 
and serious as breathing. Through it their imaginations are 
stimulated. They impersonate people, animals, airplanes, fire 
engines and all the other fascinating things in their environ- 
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ment. This dramatic, imaginative play spurs them to experi- 
ment with ideas. They “try on life” and find new meanings in 
it. In play they make friendly relationships; through those 
relationships the golden rule comes alive. 

There are four- and five-year-olds in the kindergarten who, 
because of behavior problems, will need special help and extra 
attention. John grabs toys, pushes and frightens the other 
children; Susan indulges in temper tantrums; Polly clings 
to her mother and, when left, begins vomiting; Edward is 
aggressive and monopolizes conversation; Peter tells tall tales 
and insists that they are true. The teacher realizes that these 
are not problem children, but that they act in this way be- 
cause they ave problems of fear and insecurity. 

At John’s home, a new baby is the problem. John feels left 
out. Since the parental love that once was all his now has 
another outlet, he fights against this interloper of a baby sister 
by bothering other children in his group. At kindergarten, the 
teacher stayed near John and gave him particular attention. 
As he started to grab Mary’s puzzle the teacher said, “I know 
that you want Mary’s puzzle, but she is using it now. You 
might ask her to let you have it when she is through.” John 
sensed the understanding. He was not scolded for his be- 
havior, but rather helped to make a satisfactory approach to 
Mary. At every opportunity John was assisted over difhcult 
social hurdles by friendly understanding. 

Susan, after gaining her own way since babyhood by means 
of tantrums, now found herself in a group where she couldn’t 
always have what she wanted when she wanted it. On her 
first day at kindergarten, she threw herself on the floor and 
screamed for ten minutes because she did not want to take a 
nap. Very kindly, but firmly, the teacher removed Susan to 
another room. “You may scream in here all you wish,” said 
the teacher. Susan screamed for ten minutes or so, then came 
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out smiling. She started toward her cot, but suddenly seemed 
to be again overcome at the idea of resting and said, “I’m not 
through screaming yet.” The teacher smiled and said, “You 
may go back to the room and scream some more.” Susan went 
back of her own accord and gave one loud scream. She then 
returned, lay down on her cot, closed her eyes and fell asleep 
immediately. 

When Polly’s mother left her at kindergarten, Polly 
vomited and then looked up to see what the teacher would do. 
The teacher said, “You may vomit as much as you like, Polly. 
When you are through we will clean it up together.” Polly 
was surprised, for at home she had only to threaten to vomit 
to get whatever she wanted at the moment. She helped to 
wash the floor, smiled at the teacher, saying, “You are nice 
and I like it here,” and did not vomit again. 

Sometimes, of course, the deep root of a child’s problem is 
not at once apparent. The teacher may have to do quite a bit 
of figuring, experimenting, going up blind alleys, backing out 
and trying a new path. She may have to become acquainted 
with the child’s home and see him react to certain members 
of the family. However, the children whose problems defy 
analysis over a considerable period are definitely the excep- 
tion. Usually the teacher is able to discover the basic diffi- 
culty and after that point is reached, dealing with the difficulty 
is merely a matter of persistent ingenuity and consistent un- 
derstanding. 

Co-operative, friendly children, under the influence of some 
change in their environment, may become aggressive and ex- 
plosive. They may annoy the other children by clowning, 
snatching, destroying work, disrupting rest. This leads to 
their unpopularity in the group, a condition which aggravates 
their aggressiveness. The teacher will first try to discover what 
emotional load the child is carrying. She will ask the parents’ 
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co-operation in removing the strain. She will give the child 
opportunities to work off resentment through work with a 
variety of materials, preventing clashes with the other chil- 
dren and endeavoring to convey always to the child her real 
friendliness under firmness. Again, mere scolding is of no 
value. The child is dealing with a spiritual burden and the 
teacher must work constructively to help. 

A few children are “struck dumb” by the new experience 
of kindergarten. In most of these cases, the inability to share 
in the activities is temporary, but there are some children 
whose one ambition seems to escape notice. All teachers have 
had these shy, timid, silent children at some time. Much can 
be done to further their happiness and social adjustment, but 
too often the teacher, in her great eagerness to help, has made 
a child more shy by the obvious effort to make him happy 
and carefree. 

On his first day at kindergarten Herbert refused to answer 
questions or take any part in the program. An interview with 
his mother brought out the fact that all attempts at home to 
cure him of his shyness had failed, and that it was hoped that 
church kindergarten might succeed. For six sessions Herbert 
sat in a chair and watched. In the seventh he smiled at the 
teacher and consented to accompany her on a walk around the 
room. At each activity corner the teacher commented, “You 
may look at these books,” or “You may play here,” but Her- 
bert only smiled. When the painting center was reached, he 
showed interest. The teacher released his hand and walked 
away. Herbert waited many minutes, then finally began to 
draw and paint. He finished his picture, cut it out, pasted it 
onto construction paper, and said loudly, “I did it.” From 
then on Herbert showed increasing confidence and remarkable 
ability in the use of materials. He talked more and more and 
enjoyed singing. He loved to help other children. When he 
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brought his mother to visit on the last day of the session, a 
look of triumph was on his face as he showed her all the things 
he had made. 

In such ways, with the teacher exercising patience, alert and 
friendly supervision and guidance, a child has a chance to face 
his problem and conquer it. Scolding and criticism do not 
help such a crisis. The teacher helps steady the children at all 
times so that they may make use of their feelings without 
oversuppression or overexpression of them. If the teacher can- 
not change the home conditions, she gives the child a sense of 
security in his kindergarten experience. 

It cannot be said too often that time is needed to help young 
children in learning to get along well with other children. 
Children do not achieve proper modes of behavior through 
listening to abstract generalizations or quotations of Bible 
verses. Teachers cannot be content to expound preachments 
and moral maxims, but instead they provide experiences in 
which the children find reasons for changing undesirable ac- 
tion into creative action. Through their happy experiences, 
many and varied, friendliness, good will, kindness and love 
will be cultivated. Allan may learn the verse, “Love one an- 
other,” and yet push Carl off the chair. Carl may repeat, “Be 
kind,” and yet snatch Susan’s book. A child must experience 
day by day what it means to be considerate, kind and loving. 
By his own practice in these virtues and by seeing others prac- 
tice them, he will accept such attitudes and actions as “the way 
to be and do.” These four- and five-year-olds are ready to 
learn these social habits if the teacher takes time to give them 
experiences of playing, seeing, touching and doing. 

Bill did not wish to share his new bike. When he left it to 
play with something else and another child took it over, Bill 
screamed to have it back. He was allowed to have it each time. 
This antagonism toward sharing occurred many times during 
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the first two days. On the third day, each time Bill made a 
fuss, the teacher led him back to his bike, saying quietly, 
“When you leave your bike, someone else may ride it.” On 
the fourth day, whenever Bill left his bike he just stood and 
watched the other child ride. Each time the teacher went to 
him and said, “You left your bike, so Mary can ride it now. 
That is what we do in kindergarten.” The fifth day Bill rode 
his bike a long time, but when he finally left it he did not 
even notice when other children rode it. When he did look up 
from other play he merely followed the course of his bike with 
his eyes. Throughout the next five days there was steady im- 
provement. On the eleventh day he rode his bike into the 
playground, jumped off and called to all, “Hey, does anyone 
want to ride my bike?” 

Bill had grown spiritually by learning the lesson of sharing, 
without coercion. 

Temper tantrums, stuttering and undue restlessness may be 
the result of pushing children into learning when they are not 
yet ready for it. If the teacher is alert to the learning readiness 
when it appears, and will present experiences that will make 
the lesson come alive, progress in learning will be rapid and 
effective with no signs of emotional tension on the part of the 
child. “The teacher should never get so interested in what she 
is doing to a child that she is unable to see what the child 1s 
doing.” 

These young children need the incentive of praise for their 
achievements. Approbation from the teacher increases the urge 
to do even better and continue to merit approval. 

Albert wanted to draw a boat like Bills. His first attempts 
were crude, but the teacher congratulated him. Over and over 
he tried until even Bill said, “Now you have made a boat like 


1 Used by permission of Jessie Stanton, consultant, Bank Street School, 
New York City. 
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mine.” The teacher’s recognition of Albert’s early efforts had 
helped him to keep on trying. The use of praise is also valu- 
able in dealing with behavior. Carl was at first extremely noisy 
in putting the blocks on the shelf. He needed constant remind- 
ing, but the teacher was alert to improvement when it ap- 
peared. He responded to praise for trying, and his pleasure 
was apparent the day the teacher said, “You remembered to 
put the blocks away quietly.” 

Children need this adult approval in order to sense their 
worth and importance. 

At this early stage of working and playing together, many 
clashes will occur. If the teacher feels the children can handle 
a situation, she will be wise not to interfere. If the solution of 
the disagreement seems beyond them, she will use friendly 
but firm guidance. 

Betty wanted the same doll carriage that Dorothy had and 
started to pull it away. Dorothy said, “I had it first.” With 
a toss of her head, Betty said, “Oh, all right,” and went off 
to the book table. Had Betty persevered in her attempt to 
take the toy and Dorothy continued to assert her rights, the 
teacher’s statement to Betty, “Dorothy has the carriage now. 
When she is through using it, you may have it,” would have 
been necessary. Through many such experiences Betty will 
eventually learn that everyone, including herself, has rights 
and privileges which need to be protected and respected. 

All the way down the line the teacher needs to remind 
herself that it is not lessons that are taught, but children. She 
can never overemphasize the fact that a teacher has to deal 
with the whole child. It is with him that education begins, not 
with the textbook or quarterly. All the factors in his environ- 
ment—home, school, church, community—will become part of 
the curriculum, and through guided experiences he will be 
helped to a new and better way of thinking, feeling, doing. 
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This means taking up the child’s leads, searching for extra 
materials and stories to illustrate an experience he needs to 
understand, to interpret it and evaluate it. The following ex- 
ample shows how children’s new experience can provide valu- 
able material for constructive learning: 

An April walk to a park was planned for the purpose of 
giving the children contacts with the beauty and wonder of 
the world in spring. On the way, the children were fascinated 
by painters’ scaffolding on a large apartment building. The 
conversation and questions on painters indicated that here was 
greater interest than in the leaf buds on the trees. The teacher 
took hold of the new idea and guided the group into a series 
of sessions on “Friendly Workers,” of which the painter was 
the first. By the time the unit was complete, the children had 
recognized the dependence of the world upon the workers 
in it. 

Four- and five-year-olds, with their enthusiasm for entering 
into life experiences, can thus unconsciously direct the teacher 
toward rich lesson material. It can be seen that a creative 
spirit must go into such an all-embracing program. The teacher 
must be sensitive to the expanding requirements of her chil- 
dren, and must meet with them on their level, using their 
experiences to the full in providing for the nurture of their 
physical, mental and spiritual needs. 
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The Role of Teacher and Parent 


Noszopy needs to tell a teacher of four- and five-year-old chil- 
dren how important it is to work closely with the home. The 
training of children is a twenty-four-hour task in which teacher 
and parents have to co-operate if they want the child’s training 
to be logical and continuous so that Christian nurture becomes 
significant. 

The child in the church and the child in the home is the 
same child with the same interests, needs and capabilities. 
Because of the teacher’s experience, she knows about children 
in general—their abilities and problems at various age levels. 
Parents, on the other hand, know about their own children 
specifically—their individual traits and requirements. The 
teacher needs this parental information on the child’s charac- 
teristics and home environment, and the parents need to have 
a clear idea of what the church kindergarten seeks to accom- 
plish and an understanding of the methods used. To estab- 
lish this “parent-teacher co-operative,” in which parents and 
teacher plan for the spiritual growth of the child, the teacher 
has to make every effort to gain the confidence of the parent 
so that she can carry out successfully her role of an under- 
standing, sympathetic assistant in the child’s guidance. If 
mutual trust is present, parents and teachers can be of valuable 
assistance to each other. 

At all times the teacher will therefore show consideration 
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parents are the real educators of the child, that the home is a 
laboratory of living where the child starts forming habits and 
attitudes long before he comes to the church kindergarten, as 
well as all the while he attends kindergarten. She will wish 
to make frequent personal contacts with the parents of the 
children in her charge. The first of these contacts is the early 
conference when the child is registered. At this time, teacher 
and parent can discuss the best way to deal with situations 
that may arise with that particular child in the kindergarten 
group. The teacher will be able to sense the parents’ attitude 
toward the child, and may find an opportunity of making 
suggestions to help with a given problem. These informal 
talks continuing throughout the year will aid in making the 
child’s adjustment to kindergarten what it should be, and will 
help both teacher and parent to understand better his special 
needs. 

There are a number of other ways in which the teacher and 
parents may become aware of their joint responsibility in the 
Christian nurture of the children. A regular monthly meeting 
of the teacher and all the parents is likely to initiate discus- 
sions of various phases of the kindergarten program, throwing 
light on the unfolding of the religious life of young children. 
Occasionally, a specialist in the field of child development may 
be invited to speak at one of these meetings. 

At specified times, parents may visit the kindergarten for 
an entire morning. Parents are often helped to see their role 
in the Christian nurture of children as they observe the teacher 
at work with the children. While watching the teacher handle 
situations involving relationships with others and in listening 
to her conversation with the children, parents see problems 
met and note their own children’s reactions to group living. 

Actual participation in the work of the kindergarten affords 
an enriching experience for mothers who are able to devote a 
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specified time—perhaps three months or half a year—to being 
parent-helpers. If such a plan is arranged, the mothers should 
meet with the teaching staff at regular intervals so that they 
understand the purposes of the kindergarten and can share 
effectively in fulfilling them. 

Parents who are on the “inside,” brought there by an un- 
derstanding teacher who is willing to share her knowledge 
and experience, can do much in planning for extra equipment, 
renovating toys, making curtains, assisting on excursions and 
so on. It is often up to the teacher to initiate an active mothers’ 
group. A kindergarten teacher who heard the comment, “My 
child does not get any religion. All she does is play and she 
could do that at home,” called six of the mothers on the phone 
and invited them to tea with her. At that time she repeated 
the criticism she had heard and asked whether it would be 
helpful to have a meeting of all mothers of preschool age 
children for a discussion of the religious education of children. 
The mothers thought that it would be most helpful, one com- 
menting, “I had heard the same remark, and did not know 
how to answer, though I knew that you had good reasons for 
your procedure. I feel that I need help at this point.” 

This group became a planning committee to organize a 
study club. Response to invitations to attend the meeting was 
splendid. Eighteen out of twenty-five mothers came to the 
discussion meeting, which was followed by several more. The 
mothers were eager to talk over problems, not only in the 
area of religious education but in the field of child care as 
well. From this group came four volunteers to help in the 
kindergarten. One mother summed up the experience as fol- 
lows: “I know now what it means to give religious interpreta- 
tion to what the children are doing, and I am going to be a 
better mother because of my understanding.” 
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From such a group may arise a committee of parents who 
will arrange a parents’ reading table where magazines, bulle- 
tins and books dealing with the Christian nurture of children 
will be available. The following are suggestions: 


Children Need Adults by Ruth Perry (Harper) 

Consider the Children: How They Grow by Elizabeth M. Man- 
well and Sophia L. Fahs (The Beacon Press) 

A Study of Young Children by Ruth Strang (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury ) 

Infant and Child m the Culture of Today by Arnold Gesell, et al. 
(Harper) 

Children in a Christian Home by Ethlyne Babcock Staples and 
Edward Daniel Staples (Abingdon-Cokesbury ) 

Parents and Children Go to School by Dorothy W. Baruch (Scott, 
Foresman) 

New Patterns in Sex Teaching by Frances B. Strain ( Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc.) 

Your Child’s Religion by Mildred Moody Eakin and Frank Eakin 
(Macmillan) 

High, Wide and Deep by Madeleine C. Dixon (Day) 

Your Child Grows Up and Between Two Years and Six (free 
bulletins of the John Hancock Life Insurance Company) 

Parent and Child by Catherine MacKenzie (William Sloan Asso- 
ciates ) 

And When You Pray by Grace McGavran (The Pilgrim Press) 

How to Help Your Child Grow Up by Angelo Patri (Rand) 

Baby and Child Care by Benjamin Spock (Pocket Books, Inc.) 

Their Rightful Heritage by Florence Taylor (The Pilgrim Press) 

At Home with Children by Charlotte Gano Garrison and Emma 
Dickson Sheehy (Holt) 

Children and Religion by Dora P. Chaplin (Scribner) 
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Helpful periodicals are: 
The Christian Home (Monthly), The Methodist Publishing 


House. 

Child Study, A Journal of Parent Education (four issues a year), 
22 West 57th Street, New York City. 

Parents Magazine (Monthly), 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City. 
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Developing Religious Meanings 


Peruaps the most challenging task of any generation is the 
religious nurture of its children. In this task lie great oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for parents and teachers; if they are 
able to provide for the development of growing, vital re- 
ligious experience within the child, they are laying the foun- 
dations for all his later social and moral convictions. 

The teacher in the church kindergarten must realize that 
religious growth is a gradual process. Like the unfolding of 
a plant, it is a matter of “First the seed, then the ear, then 
the full grain in the ear.” The child’s experiences in finding 
religious meanings in life must be vivid and personal. Fur- 
thermore, he needs much time to make his individual dis- 
coveries and interpretations in this realm. Premature attempts 
at explanations may destroy wonder; presentation of ideas and 
concepts beyond the child’s comprehension may have dis- 
astrous emotional effects later on. God is not revealed by defi- 
nitions; a vocabulary of religious phrases and Bible passages 
does not guarantee Christian thought and behavior. An edu- 
cator has said: “Religion is not a topic but a life. You can’t 
explain it. You impart it. You do not so much teach it as cause 
it to grow in the lives of children.” Thus it is that young chil- 
dren gradually learn the good life from association with adults 
who are also seeking for spiritual truth. Tolerance, goodness, 
love and reverence develop in a child when he senses these 


qualities in those around him. 
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The teacher who is expected to plan her church kinder- 
garten program with Christian nurture as its main purpose 
must herself be a practicing Christian, possessed of a deep faith 
to help her overcome obstacles and surmount difficulties. She 
needs energy, resourcefulness, patience and a sense of humor. 
She must be in good health, happy and alert, fond of chil- 
dren, convinced that they are important and worthy of respect. 
Her qualifications for her position must further include an 
understanding of the methods of religious nurture and an 
ability to interpret her procedures, as it is not always easy for 
parents and others to see the connection between creative ac- 
tivities and the teaching of religion. Above all, it is imperative 
that the teacher experience fellowship with God and exem- 
plify the teachings of Jesus in her everyday life. 


LEARNING ABOUT GOD 


Young children frequently have fantastic ideas of God, 
built up from pictures, songs, prayers and Bible stories beyond 
their understanding. An incident is told of a young child who, 
when directed to “draw” a certain story, depicted an automo- 
bile with a large man in the front seat and two smaller persons 
in back. The teacher told the child that she had not listened 
very carefully as there was no automobile mentioned in the 
story. “But you said,” the child answered, “that God drove 
Adam and Eve out of the garden. How could He do it with- 
out an automobile?” 

In such a way can the child’s concepts become muddled 
because parents and teachers too often forget his meager ex- 
perience with words and ideas. 

Mary, who had anticipated the church picnic for days, woke 
to rain on the proposed day. Her mother found her at the 
window, head bowed, praying, “God, make it stop raining. 
Don’t you know we have a church picnic?” She raised her 
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head and found it still pouring. In a louder voice she com- 
manded, stamping her foot for emphasis, “Didn’t you hear 
me, God? Make it stop raining.” When this failed to bring 
results, Mary said indignantly, “You are a bad old God. I 
won’t pray to you any more.” 

When a child begins to question the “who,” “why” and 
“how” of sunshine and rain, day and night, flowers growing 
and so on, the answer often given is just “God.” This is a 
simple answer and a religious one, but it fails to give the child 
a true picture of God working żin and through the world. It 
will eventually cause him to think of God as a wondermaker, 
forming an idea of Him as a big superman, literally fashion- 
ing flowers and snowflakes, or turning on and off a rain spigot. 
Mary’s resentment would have been avoided had she had in 
her background a clear explanation of rain, illustrated perhaps 
by drops running down a cold glass held over a steaming 
teakettle. She would have enjoyed, and profited by, a simple 
story telling how the hot sun draws up into the sky tiny, 
invisible droplets of water from lakes, ponds and rivers, how 
these droplets collect on the dust in the air forming a cloud, 
and how the cold wind blowing on the cloud forces the tiny 
droplets to fall back to the earth as rain. But the mother would 
still have to deal with the subject of God’s ability to overrule 
natural law or His circumscription by His laws. 

The young child is not ready for abstract theological ex- 
planations of God; they serve only to baffle and disturb him. 
Since the attitude toward God is at the center of religion, it 
is of the utmost importance that a true but simple concept 
of Him be inculcated in very early childhood, a concept allow- 
ing for growth and inclusion of new ideas as the child matures. 
It is never an easy matter to interpret God to young children, 
because their experiences are so limited. Consequently, adults, 
puzzled by childish questions, have given inadequate or futile 
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answers unrelated to the child’s perceptions of life. These 
answers do far more harm than replies such as, “I do not 
know” or “I have often wondered about that, too.” As a 
matter of fact, when an explanation on the child’s level is 
impossible, these latter answers serve to keep the child’s mind 
open for further insight and knowledge. The explanations of 
God offered to children must square with the universe as 
they know it. Children early in life can be guided to look 
deeply into ordinary experiences to find God there. By sharing 
in informal conversations the happenings and wonders of 
everyday living, a child may begin to sense something of that 
Power beyond himself. 


RELIGIOUS INTERPRETATION OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


It is particularly within the province of the church kinder- 
garten teacher to guide the children toward a religious in- 
terpretation of many of their program activities. How the or- 
dinary contacts and experiences of childhood may be given 
this religious significance is indicated in the following pages: 


EXPERIENCES IN THE ROOM 


Even such basic things as room environment and equipment 
may initiate religious feeling within the minds of four- and 
five-year-old children. Pat, the first to arrive at kindergarten 
one spring morning, stood at the door for a few moments, see- 
ing the pictures mounted on yellow paper, the bowls of for- 
sythia and daffodils, the violets arranged at the “beauty cen- 
ter.” Then he came slowly into the room and spreading out 
his arms said, “This is such a pretty place. Pm glad to be 
here.” He walked around the room looking at the flowers, 
examining the blossoms through the magnifying glass. When 
he came to a picture showing the cycle of caterpillar and moth 
he studied every detail of it, his face radiant. Finally he said, 
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“This is what happened to our cocoon. First it was like this 
caterpillar and then it was like this moth.” The teacher cap- 
tured Pat’s mood and answered, “It is wonderful how God 
planned that a caterpillar should go to sleep in a cocoon and 
wake up a moth. I feel like talking to God about it.” The 
teacher and Pat had a moment of worship. 

Martha, late to kindergarten, stood a moment at the door, 
fascinated by a church which six boys were building from 
blocks. The teacher was near enough to hear her say, “I 
think I will go to church.” The teacher, guiding Martha’s 
response, began to sing quietly a song about going to church. 
The children stopped their work and play at the sound of 
the teacher’s voice and watched spellbound as Martha walked 
slowly into the room toward the church. She pretended to go 
up the steps, sat down in the front of the church, and repeated 
a prayer. 

When Martha arose, John asked if he could play going to 
church, too. The teacher replied that anyone who wished to 
play the game could go into the hall. All the children re- 
sponded. The teacher then suggested that they sing as they 
walked to church. Two by two, the children came into the 
room singing and stood in a circle around the block church. 
They pretended to go up the steps and then sat down. The 
teacher bowed her head and everyone was quiet. She had 
created a desire for prayer through her own attitude of rev- 
erence and three children offered spontaneous prayers. The 
rest of the session was spent singing songs, talking about what 
children do in church and listening to a story about the build- 
ing of the church in which their kindergarten met. 


WONDER IN THE CHURCH SANCTUARY 


Children should have the privilege of experiencing the 
beauty, calm, dignity and awe of the church sanctuary itself. 
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One Sunday morning, twenty kindergarten children and their 
teacher walked through the open door of a white church. It 
was a beautiful place with white pews. There were crystal 
chandeliers and clear windows at which hung soft curtains. 
The children seemed to sense the loveliness and walked softly 
into the pews, seating themselves without a word. The or- 
ganist began to play Handel’s “Largo.” The children sat in 
silence, apparently enthralled by the music and surroundings. 
Though not one spoke, all seemed to sense this experience as 
quite different from any other. 


EXPERIENCE OF HAPPINESS 


Children can welcome and often initiate moments of wor- 
ship during their gayest moments. Gladys, along with thirty 
other kindergarten children, was enjoying an egg hunt during 
a Saturday afternoon Easter party at the church. Suddenly, in 
the midst of the fun, she came running to the teacher. “I want 
to talk to God about this,” she said. The teacher struck the 
call note on the piano and told the children that Gladys 
wanted to talk to God about the party. The children stopped 
where they were—behind curtains, under tables. They entered 
into the spirit of the moment and were very quiet. Gladys 
took the teacher’s hand and prayed: “Dear God, we are glad 
for this bunny party. We are having such fun. Amen.” An 
awareness of God had come to Gladys as she had fun with 
her friends. A sympathetic, alert, sensitive teacher can recog- 
nize the need of children for such brief moments of worship. 
With her guidance the children can experience genuine com- 
munion with God. 


EXPERIENCE WITH COMMONPLACE THINGS 


The early stages of religious growth may be expressed by 
the children in awe and wonder toward life, death, growth 
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and other aspects of nature. As the child has many experiences 
with natural laws he may begin to comprehend the greatness 
of the universe and to become aware of its order and depend- 
ability. He should have constant opportunity to see, touch 
and smell. When a child watches mother and father birds 
helping baby birds to fly, looks up at the clouds through leafy 
trees, or sees flowering shrubs in the spring or a moth emerg- 
ing from a cocoon, he is being introduced to experiences which 
are capable of genuinely religious interpretation. The attitude 
of the teacher toward these miracles of the world is important, 
since it gives meaning to what the child feels as he makes these 
contacts with nature. 

Young children are delighted by and find wonder in com- 
monplace things. One Sunday morning a group of kinder- 
garten children started on a walk to visit a near-by garden. On 
the way they stopped to watch a robin pull up a worm and 
fly to her nest. As with one voice the children sang: 


Robin redbreast in the tree 
Sings a happy song to me. 
What lovely sounds we hear in God’s world. 


The children walked on under an archway of trees. The 
teacher stopped and suggested that the children look up 
through the lacy leaves. While they were standing she re- 
peated quietly: 


Up through the leaves we see the sky 
And watch the tiny clouds float by. | 
What lovely things we see in God’s world. 


The walk continued to the garden. As the children went 
through the gate, excited voices called, “I see a tulip,” “I see 
a daisy,” “I see an iris.” Soon every nose was dipped into a 
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flower cup. A look of delight and wonder was in every child’s 
face at the profusion of flowers. The teacher said quietly: 


It is wonderful how flowers grow. 

First a seed is pushed into the ground. 

The sun and rain help make it grow. 

What lovely things we see in God’s world. 


Quite spontaneously, Peter said, “We are glad, God, for 
flowers that grow.” There was a reality in that prayer in those 
surroundings that all the children grasped. Out of such early 
experiences the inner life of spiritual value develops. 


THE WONDER OF LIFE 


A child’s religious growth is encouraged when he is guided 
to sense the wonder of being alive. Very early he must be led 
to see the difference between animate and inanimate things. 
One morning Sally came running eagerly to her teacher, hold- 
ing out her doll. “See my baby,” she said. “But her tongue 
does not move. Her teeth stay together.” The teacher recog- 
nized that Sally was face to face with the mystery of life, the 
wonder of living things. “Your tongue moves and your teeth 
open,” the teacher answered. “That is very wonderful. God 
works this way.” No other word was needed. Sally’s eyes 
filled with wonder as she began to sense a Power beyond her— 
a Power within her that made growth possible. 

Along with the discovery of being alive comes the apprecia- 
tion that all living things are born from other living things. 
“See what I brought,” exclaimed Carl as he showed a fluffy 
little kitten to the group. “Old Tabby had four kittens while 
we were at the farm, and Grandpa let me bring one home,” 
he added. “You should see the way the kittens nursed. They 
piled all over each other.” It may be baby kittens or the hatch- 
ing of chicks or the coming of a baby sister or brother that 
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will lead children to marvel about the birth of living things. 
It is impossible to measure the deep inner feelings which are 
aroused when a child comes face to face with the many aspects 
of the miracle of life. 


AWARENESS OF DEATH 


One phase of life is death, and it is important that children 
should be helped to an awareness of death as a part of life. 
Because all forms of life experience the fact of death, death 
should be talked about very naturally so that children will 
accept it without shock or fear. Through proper guidance, 
their experience of wonder about death may have deep re- 
ligious significance. 

Paul, all excited, came to kindergarten one morning with 
the news, “Carl is dead and he was my best friend.” The 
children were shocked into silence. The teacher said, “Yes, 
Carl is dead, but only his body is dead. The part that is not 
dead is the wonder part that made him brave when he went 
to the hospital to have his tonsils out. The part that is not 
dead is the part that made Carl so kind.” 

Paul interrupted, “Remember the time I was building a 
boat and wanted that pointed block? Well, Carl gave it to me. 
That was kind.” 

“Where has Carl gone?” asked Polly. 

“The answer is that no one knows,” replied the teacher. 
“But I believe that he is where everyone is happy. Carl does 
not live in his body any more, but even though we cannot see 
him or talk to him, I think somehow a part of Carl is still 
with us.” 

“Will Carl be put in a cemetery?” Laura asked. 

“Yes,” the teacher answered. “Carl’s body will be put in a 
grave. That is a special place for people who do not need their 
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bodies any more. Carl’s mother and daddy will put flowers 
on his grave as a special way to remember him.” 

“Carl painted the nicest bridges,” said Buddy. “Can’t we 
play that we are Carl today and paint bridges?” 

The children, enthusiastic about this suggestion, drew and 
painted bridges all during the work period, talking about 
Carl in a natural way. He seemed very near to them. Jimmie 
suggested, when the pictures were finished, that they be given 
to Carl’s mother. The children made the pictures into a book 
and they were given to Mrs. Smith, who later came to help 
as an assistant teacher. Everyday the children talked happily 
about Carl. The children seemed kinder because they were 
remembering the many kind things Carl did. One day Paul 
said very casually that he wanted to talk to God about Carl. 
It was a hallowed moment when Paul prayed, “Thank you, 
God, for Carl.” The teacher added, “We are glad that Carl 
was in our kindergarten. We keep on thinking and talking 
about him even though he is not here. Help us to be kind as 
Carl was. Amen.” 

In facing the inevitability of the laws of nature, children 
are quick to imitate the attitudes of teachers and parents. Very 
early young children begin to comprehend that there are 
forces beyond man’s control, at which he can only wonder and 
worship. The knowledge of natural laws will lead the child 
to a larger concept of God and how He works in the world. 
Step by step the child becomes aware of God. He gradually 
comes to understand that God has to do with wonderful 
things; that He lives in the experiences of beauty, goodness, 
love and truth; that He is in us when we do kind and helpful 
things. As the child develops he learns that “wherever love 
is, there God is.” 
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WORSHIP MOMENTS 


Genuine worship on the four- and five-year-old level does 
not occur unless the child apprehends something which causes 
him to pause in breathless wonder. Opportunities for think- 
ing about God are engendered by the order and beauty of 
nature, the facts of life, death and growth, environment and 
play. In all these learning experiences children have moments 
of quiet awe in which they become aware of a Power beyond 
themselves. 

How futile and unrealistic it is, then, to depend upon a 
formal worship service in the kindergarten! Worship may 
occur many times during the session and is induced by a 
variety of experiences. It should be a vital thread running 
through all the kindergarten hours. It may come after a 
story, while looking at a picture or nature object, during a 
walk, while singing, playing, conversing. The teacher will 
capture the moods of children and find in them opportuni- 
ties for the expression of worship. Her aim is to impress 
God upon the children’s lives in such a way that every pos- 
sible occasion is shared with Him in language that the child 
understands. When prayers are used by the teacher, they 
should be natural, arising out of the occasion itself, phrased 
in simple, carefully chosen words. 

The desire for worship develops when children grasp 
God’s plan in all of life. Consequently, they should have 
access to pictures and stories of all aspects of the wonderful 
world—clouds, rain falling, sunsets, flowers, waterfalls, spi- 
ders weaving webs, birds building nests, bees storing honey 
and so on through the gamut of manifestations of life. They 
should be encouraged to collect grasses, leaves, empty birds’ 
nests, shells and so on. When the teacher guides the handling 
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and study of these treasures, then a natural basis for spiritual 
discernment is laid. 

Many young children have been taught to repeat prayers 
in mechanical fashion, or have come to look upon God as a 
magic wonderworker from whom one asks things. It is the 
duty and privilege of teachers and parents to help children 
face life realistically with a sure foundation of faith as a bul- 
wark. To achieve a working knowledge of faith in God’s 
help, the child has to be directed toward the realization that 
the responsibility for his own actions does not rest with God 
alone. It is not enough to teach children that God cares for 
them at all times; they need, also, to learn to pray not for 
the answer to a problem but for help in finding the solution 
themselves. “Dear God, help me to remember to look for 
the green light (or wait for the policeman’s signal, or look 
up and down) before I cross the street. Amen.” Or, “Dear 
God, we have such happy times playing. We are glad that 
we have legs for running and walking. We are glad for our 
bodies. Help us learn to do what we should to keep well. 
Amen.” Or, “Dear God, we did not have a happy morning. 
Carl pushed Susan and made her cry. Peter tore up Polly’s 
drawing. We were cross when it was time to go home. Help 
us to remember to do kind things in kindergarten so we will 
all be happy. Amen.” 

In preparing program procedures, a period to be used for 
quiet moments, worship and perhaps prayer must be sched- 
uled. It is then that the teacher can discover how the experi- 
ences the children are having during the session may be high- 
lighted with religious emphasis. A mood of wonder and 
reverence will develop from the teacher’s own attitude at this 
time, aided perhaps by a picture, song, poem or suitable Bible 
verse. With the way thus opened for worship, simple sincere 
prayers often involuntarily spring to heart and lips. 
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LEARNING ABOUT JESUS 


The spiritual concept of God, if satisfactorily built up in 
the minds of these young children, will aid in development 
of their appreciation of Jesus, who should be presented to 
four- and five-year-olds as a very real and very kind person. 
Introduction to the symbolism and figurative language with 
which adults have clothed the figure of Jesus is best saved for 
a later age group, because the theological relationships of 
Jesus to God and Jesus to man cannot be made comprehensible 
and valuable at the kindergarten level. 

“The children must keep company with a real Jesus, not a 
theological Christ. If we can help them do this, His gracious 
personality will win them as it must have won the children at 
the door of the little shop in Nazareth, even though modern 
children crowd around Him only in imagination.”* 

This result can best be achieved through stories and pic- 
tures that show Jesus’ kindness to all creatures, animals, chil- 
dren, adults, both evil and good. By means of these media, 
the children will perceive Him as a loving and lovable human 
who, because of His effective goodness toward His fellow 
humans, makes them think of God. 

For the use of the teacher the following books on the 
Palestinian background of Jesus are suggested: 


With Jewish Child in Home and Synagogue by Elma C. Levinger 
(Bloch) 

Discovering the Boy of Nazareth (Macmillan) and Portrait of a 
Carpenter (Scribner) by Winifred Kirkland 

A Picture Book of Palestine by Ethel L. Smither (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury ) 


1 From Experiences in the Church School Kindergarten, by Jessie Eleanor 
Moore (1935). Used by permission of The Pilgrim Press. 
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The Little Boy of Nazareth by Edna Madison Bonser (Harper) 
The Jesus of History by Terrot Reaveley Glover (Grosset) 


A picture well worth using and recommended earlier in this 
book is “Christ with Children.” 


LEARNING ABOUT THE BIBLE 


The above suggestions on presenting the personality of 
Jesus lead directly to the subject of the Bible and its value in 
the kindergarten program. Written as it was for adults, often 
expressing in the Old Testament a primitive idea of God far 
removed from the Christian concepts of mercy and love, full 
of complex historical material on times and customs completely 
foreign to the young child’s experience, the Bible presents a 
problem when its use with four- and five-year-olds is con- 
sidered. Because of its very nature, appreciation of the Bible 
comes slowly. What a teacher should endeavor to instill in 
her young children is an understanding of some of its verses 
and a desire to learn more about and from the Bible later. 

Verses, chosen for beauty or content which may be used 
over and over, are given here as examples: 

“A child is known by what he does” (Proverbs 20:11, Mof- 
fatt). 

“Do that which is right and good” (Deuteronomy 6:18). 

“Work with your hands” (I Thessalonians 4:11, RSV). 

“Tearn to do well” (Isaiah 1:17). 

“TGod] hath made everything beautiful in its time” (Ec- 
Glesiastest3.1 > Jn 

“The heavens declare the glory of God” (Psalms 19:1). 

“The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord [God]” 
(Psalms aR 

“We give thanks unto thee, O God; We give thanks” 
(Psalms 75210 gAoy i): 
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“While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease” (Genesis 8:22). 

“Stand still, and consider the wondrous works of God” 
(Job 37:14). 

“Be kind to one another” (Ephesians 4:32, RSV). 

Verses are used, not taught, at this age. When spoken or 
read, time after time, they come to belong to the child, taking 
their rightful and beloved place along with poems and nursery 
rhymes. Above all, such verses have to relate to the here and 
now, where the child’s interest lies. 

A helpful Bible book to use with this age is In the Morning 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury). It contains several Bible verses which 
are attractively illustrated. Another such book is My Bible 
Book by Janie Walker (Rand). 
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When You Use This Book 


By THE time a teacher has worked with her children for some 
months she has noted that learning is a gradual process, re- 
quiring long periods without haste or pressure, in which young 
children may discover how to work and play together. She 
has further seen the importance of centering the program on 
the capacities, needs and problems of the children, with each 
part of the program playing an important part in their lives. 
She has recognized the necessity of working with parents in a 
co-operative effort for the good of the children. She has 
worked out a plan for the development of religious conscious- 
ness within the young child’s limited orbit—a development 
which is the Christian teacher’s primary aim. 

Teaching begins to come alive when the teacher no longer 
has to be notebook conscious of her program, when she can 
forget both materials and technique and center her attention 
on the children themselves—just as a concert pianist forgets 
his notes and fingering and thinks only of interpretation. No 
curriculum for the kindergarten is better than the teacher who 
prepares and presents it. If the teacher is a flexible person, 
she is likely to have the necessary flexibility in her program 
so that she can allow for changes and adaptations as the need 
for them arises. Since children are the pivotal point around 
which any program revolves, the teacher has always to keep 


in mind that no one else’s ideas expressed in a book, a lecture 
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or a conference, can exactly fit her situation. Each group has 
its own varied experiences and problems. 

When it comes to taking up units of work, the best a teacher 
can do is to have a working plan in mind, be sure of plenty 
of illustrative material in nature or workroom, and then let 
the children’s interest dictate the unfoldment of the plan. 
Sometimes several sessions will center on one point that has 
captured the children’s imagination. Sometimes children may 
fail to take hold of the very point the teacher had thought 
would interest them most acutely. Or one year’s group of 
children may be excited about an experience which last year’s 
children had taken casually. In the main, however, there is 
similarity in children’s reactions. 

In setting down units of work the experienced kindergarten 
teacher feels certain of her ground in making suggestions 
which constitute general guides. However, not all of the sug- 
gestions in a unit come out of one year’s teaching experience, 
and a new teacher cannot expect her group to respond crea- 
tively to each suggestion in the unit. She knows that knowledge 
of sound educational principles is one thing and making them 
function in the presence of twenty or thirty children is quite 
another. All she can do is to make the greatest effort to in- 
corporate these principles in practical methods and procedures 
and rest back on her common sense in adapting both methods 
and materials to the children’s immediate needs. 

The units suggested in the following pages are arranged 
for a two-and-a-half to three-hour session. If a group meets 
for a shorter period, adaptation will be necessary. Careful 
preparation must be made well in advance so that the sessions 
may move along smoothly and leisurely. In using anybody 
else’s plans, it is important to read al} the session plans in 
order to see how each session may be unified with the preced- 
ing one, as this restudy is a necessary part of the plan. 

& 
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Each teacher may find in the units many helpful ideas, but 
these ideas must never take the place of her own genuinely 
creative planning for her own particular group. Definite plans 
can be a “prop to hold a teacher up or a weight to drag her 
down.” Even though certain activities and procedures are 
prescribed, they must be adjusted to fit the class. If the teacher 
makes up her plans for each session, with notes on beginning 
new activities, on conversation, stories and related materials 
to be presented, she is not likely to run into snags. It is helpful 
to check her work after each session to determine whether 
or not the large objectives she sets herself have been achieved. 
Some teachers find diary records useful in preventing aimless 
work. The following suggestions may prove helpful: 


Write down the plans in outline form. 

Write down what happens in each session soon 
after it is over. 

Record the progress of individual children on 
cards or in a special loose-leaf notebook. As previ- 
ously pointed out, behavior problems may be re- 
corded with methods of meeting them and the re- 
sults. 


If the teacher decides to present one of the units suggested 
in this book she will find it helpful to take the following steps 
to make certain that the unit becomes effective in her class- 
room: 


Choose the unit in the light of immediate interests 
and needs of the children involved. 

Look up resource material suggested and choose 
what will help develop the unit in her particular situ- 
ation. 

List the objectives in using the unit and the results 
hoped for. 

Study the unit Activities suggested and choose the 
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ones to be undertaken. Keep the children in mind so 
that the activity is theirs, not the teacher’s. 

Study all possible ways to start the unit and choose 
the one which will interest the particular class the 
most. 

Assign tentatively the length of time to be spent 
on the unit and make plans accordingly. 

Evaluate the unit at the completion of it to de- 
termine whether the objectives have been attained 
and whether the children have had satisfying ex- 
periences. 


As to the units presented here, they represent interest 
spreads of four- and five-year-old children: 


The Mystery of Growing Creatures 
Home and Family 

Community Workers 

Church 

Christmas 

Seasonal Changes 


Of these six areas of experience, only the first has been fully 
developed, to serve as a guide. There is no hard and fast rule 
as to the priority of any one unit or the time any unit of 
work should consume. Several months could be devoted to 
a single unit if a variety of related activities were planned and 
the children continued to be interested and benefited. How- 
ever the teacher decides to use the material presented here, 
her over-all purposes must be steadfast ones, consistently 
pursued throughout all her dealings with the children in order 
to build up in each child a sense of security in himself and in 
his world, and to promote within him the desire to find deeper 
meanings behind life and growth, so that as he matures he 
will have the most secure foundation possible for a lasting 


faith in God. 


TSK UNIT I Xs 





The Mystery of Growing Creatures 


WorxınG within the following unit, the teacher of four- 
and five-year-old children can guide them through experi- 
ences with the birth, growth and habits of animals, toward 
an appreciation of the mystery and meaning of life. The 
surrounding parks, zoos, farms and homes will afford oppor- 
tunities of observing the life and growth processes of both 
domestic animals such as cows, horses, dogs, cats and chickens, 
and wild animals such as birds, rabbits, frogs, turtles and squir- 
rels. 

Children are enchanted by baby animals. They learn easily, 
happily, when the learning process goes on through first-hand 
experience with the hatching of chicks, the birth of kittens, 
puppies and calves, and the nesting of birds. As the children 
are led to notice the adaptations that animals have made to 
their environments, as they see the instinctive parental care 
many species expend upon their babies, as they watch the 
helpless young grow and develop and eventually produce 
young of their own, they glimpse a dependable plan in crea- 
tion. Direct experiences along these lines, as well as vicarious 
experiences through pictures, songs and stories, delight the 
children and feed their imaginations. When parents and 
teachers call attention to these life processes, exhibiting their 
own appreciation and wonder, they contribute immeasurably 
to the religious growth of children, helping them to lay foun- 
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dations for a basic and true conception of God and His uni- 
versal plan and method. 

Four- and five-year-old children need plenty of time for 
study of the growth and care of animals. If they are given 
plenty of time and opportunity to recognize various aspects 
of animal life, if they are provided with many varied oppor- 
tunities for acquaintance with familiar animals and their 
young, if time is taken for conversation and evaluation of 
these experiences, there will be a significant advance in the 
mental and spiritual development of these young children. 


ACTIVITIES SUGGESTED FoR UNirT I 


Make Murals: Select and mount pictures on a long strip 
of shelf paper or wrapping paper. Such a mural illustrating 
animals with their young could be entitled “All Animals 
Have Babies.” Another mural depicting scenes of cows graz- 
ing, farmers milking cows, milk being bottled and delivered, 
and children drinking milk, could be labeled “The Story of 
Milk.” If there is a rug in the kindergarten room, the sheet 
of paper may be placed along one edge of it, the children 
sitting on the rug to work. Otherwise, the paper may be hung 
on the wall at a height for easy pasting, or it may be prepared 
at a table. 

Make Scrapbooks: Cut from magazines pictures of animals 
and their babies and paste on sheets of wrapping paper or con- 
struction paper. Individual books may be made by the chil- 
dren, or one large book may be made, representing the work 
of all the children who wished to participate. The books may 
be titled “Animals and Their Babies” or “Big Animals and 
Baby Animals.” 

Draw and Paint: Children may make their own pictures 
of animal life. This creative work may be hung on the wall 
or put into booklets. 
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Model with Clay: Animals and their homes may be fash- 
ioned from clay. When the figures harden, they may be 
painted and finally coated with clear shellac to give a glossy 
finish. 

Construct a Barn: A barn may be built with large blocks, 
with spaces left to indicate doors and windows. Or a large 
carton may be used for a barn, from which the teacher cuts 
doors and windows. The children may paint the outside. A 
slanting roof can be made by folding a piece of cardboard in 
half and fastening it to the sides of the carton with large 
paper clips. A block fence may be built to set off the barn- 
yard in which toy animals, wagons and other farm equipment 
may be placed. 

Make a Bird Feeding Tray: Fasten a shallow wooden box 
to the outside of a low window or put it in a protected place 
in the play yard. The children may grind bread, apple and 
carrot to be used in the tray. A piece of suet may be tied to 
a tree trunk, so securely that it will not fall when partly 
eaten. 

Dramatize Animal Life: Children may select the animals 
they wish to represent. Some children may act as farmers who 
direct “cows” to the cow barn, “sheep” to the fold and so on. 
The animals may talk as the farmers move around to give 
them food and water. The animals may then go to sleep for 
the night. “Moo! Moo! The cows are sleepy.” (Cows close 
their eyes.) “Bah! Bah! The sheep are sleepy.” (Sheep close 
their eyes.) After a few moments, “cows” and “sheep” open 
their eyes to “Moo! Moo! The cows will all wake up!” 
“Bah! Bah! The sheep will all wake up!” 

Make Butter: A jar may be filled with rich cream and 
covered tightly. The children may take turns shaking the 
jar, the teacher pouring off the buttermilk as it accumulates. 
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The butter may be salted and spread on crackers served with 
the drink. 

Take a Trip: Plans may be made for visiting a farm to 
see the various farm animals and learn how the farmer cares 
for them. The children may be guided to recognize how the 
farmer works with God’s natural laws to keep the animals 
satisfied and healthy. The children will be interested in see- 
ing how the animal products—milk, eggs or wool—are 
gathered. 

Walks may be taken to discover and examine the homes of 
other animals such as birds, rabbits, squirrels, ducks and fish. 
The children may be led to notice how each home is suited 
to the needs of that particular creature, how God’s plan and 
care for each operates. 

Entertain a Visitor: A Humane Society worker in the com- 
munity may be invited to visit and talk with the children 
about the care of pets. 

Enjoy Animal Life: Such animal visitors as rabbits, guinea 
pigs, hamsters, hens and chickens, puppies, kittens, canaries, 
turtles, pigeons and goldfish are satisfactory in the kinder- 
garten room. A bunny, puppy or kitten may be allowed the 
freedom of the room. The children are reminded that if they 
sit quietly, the pet will soon feel at home and will move 
around so that all can see. Food and water may be offered 
the visiting pets. Of course the animals will have to be pro- 
tected against excessive handling. 

A pair of pigeons in a cage with perches and a nest may be 
kept for some time on the playground, where the children 
will be able to see the laying and hatching of the eggs. Tad- 
poles may be kept in the kindergarten room so the children 
can watch their development into frogs. 
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Room ARRANGEMENT For UNIT I 


In setting up the room and equipment the teacher will find 
helpful the following suggestions which, in the main, have 
reference to this particular unit, but she should also refer to 
Chapter I, which lists the basic requirements of the kinder- 
garten program, and study the needs as outlined there. It 
cannot be overemphasized that the kindergarten room should 
be a place in which worth-while work and play activities take 
place, as well as mental, social and spiritual growth. With such 
a goal in mind, the activity or work centers might be planned 
somewhat as follows: 


BOOK CENTER 


An attractive book center is provided by placing tables and 
chairs near a window with a few books standing on the table 
and others lying invitingly open. It is better not to present all 
the available books at once, but to bring out different books as 
the unit progresses. The following list may prove helpful: 


Little and Big by Nell Stolp Smock (Abingdon-Cokesbury ) 

Wheres My Baby by Hans A. Rey (Houghton) 

Baby Animals by Margaret Wise Brown (Random House, Inc.) 

Big and Little by Ylla (Scribner) 

Everybody Has a House by Mary McBurney Green (William R. 
Scott ) 

Animals and Their Young by G. O. Blough, Basic Science Educa- 
tion Series (Row) 

Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Big Farm by M. J. Lindman 
(Whitman) 

Picture Book of Animal Babies by Irene Bowen Robinson (Mac- 


millan ) 
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Pelles New Suit by Elsa Beskow (Harper) 
My Friend, the Cow by Lois Lenski and Milk for You and Me by 

- Winifred Randell (National Dairy Council, Chicago) 

This Is the Way the Animals Walk by Louise Woodcock 
(William R. Scott) 

All About Dogs, Dogs, Dogs and Nothing But Cats, Cats, Cats 
by Grace Skaar (William R. Scott) 

The Animals of Farmer Jones by Rudolf Freund, The Little 
Golden Series (Simon & Schuster ) 

Water Birds, Ride the Saddle Horse, Animals of the Farm, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica True Nature Stories 


Angus and the Ducks by Marjorie Flack (Doubleday ) 


PLAY CENTER 


Enough floor space should be allowed for such activities as 
the construction of a barn and the dramatic play around it. If 
the slide, climbing ladder and jungle gym must be kept in the 
kindergarten room, they can be moved to one wall and 
screened off. 


ART CENTER 


Drawing tables and easels should be placed in a well-lighted 
corner and arranged so that the children will not face the 
light. Several sheets of newsprint may be tacked to an easel 
so that when a child removes his completed painting, a fresh 
sheet will be exposed for the next user. Poster paints, already 
mixed, and large long-handled brushes should be ready on the 
easels, and large crayons placed on the table. Smocks or news- 
paper aprons should be provided for the children’s use. If a 
table is to be used for painting, it should be protected by oil- 
cloth or newspapers, and the jars of paint may be placed in a 
wooden cheese or cigar box. If the paint box is placed in the 
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middle of the table, two children will be able to paint at the 
same time. 

Modeling clay may be used at a separate oilcloth-covered 
table. It should be kept in a covered crock or pan. Small meat 
skewers and tongue depressors should be ready for use in 
cutting and shaping the clay. 


PICTURE CENTER 


Collect and mount the following pictures for use in the 
sessions as indicated: 

Session r. Pictures of animal families. (Cow, horse, sheep, 
dog, pig, cat, chicken, duck, bird.) 

Session 2. Pictures of a farmer milking, a farmer shearing 
sheep, a farmer gathering eggs, a child in warm clothing, a 
horse drawing a heavy load. 

Session 3. Pictures of cows grazing, milk being bottled, 
children drinking milk, picture of cow and calf. 

Session 4. Picture of sheep, ram and lambs. 

Session 5. Picture of a chicken hatching out of an egg; pic- 
ture of rooster, hen and chicks. 

Session 6. Picture of drake, duck and ducklings. 

Session 7. Pictures of a bird’s nest containing eggs, baby 
birds in a nest, parent birds feeding babies, birds in flight. 

Pictures may be hung on a screen or on the wall, or along a 
picture rail. They show off best when placed at least a foot 
apart. 

A shallow box, covered with decorative wallpaper and con- 
taining small animal pictures mounted on heavy cardboard, 
may be placed on a table in the book center. A few large pic- 
tures, shellacked and cut into eight or nine pieces, will serve as 
puzzles. Envelopes of such puzzles may be placed on the 
table with the picture box. 
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BEAUTY CENTER 


Behind the small table to be used as a “beauty center,” 
_a picture of one of the animal families might be hung. 


BLOCK CENTER 


Blocks should be arranged on open shelves in a corner of 
the room. A rug may be spread to deaden the noise when the 
children are using them. “Wedgie” farmyard animals and 
human family may be placed near by. (Order from Educa- 
tional Equipment Company, 69 Bank Street, New York City.) 


HOUSEKEEPING CENTER 


Housekeeping toys should be arranged to facilitate dramatic 
play. An extension gate may be fastened to the wall to set off 
this section. 


Session I, Unir I 


PREPARATION 


The teacher must make sure all is in readiness for the first 
session, so that it proceeds smoothly, pleasantly and effec- 
tively. She may want to review her outlines of kindergarten 
essentials and study over the schedule and program. She may 
also find it helpful to examine the list of possible activities for 
this unit and check those which her group can undertake, re- 
membering that several activities may be pursued at the same 
time. The work period needs to be carefully planned in order 
to give the children rich experiences. If this first session of the 
unit is the first session of kindergarten, she will do well to 
make the following additional preparations: 

Make name tags in the form of an animal, so that she can 
call the children by name from the beginning. A long loop of 
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yarn should be fastened to the tag so that it can be worn 
around the neck. 

See that there is a rest mat for each child. 

Provide paper cups and napkins for the drink. 

Place the following books on the table: Big and Little, 
Wheres My Baby, Everybody Has a House, Animals of the 
Farm, The Animals of Farmer Jones, and Snipp, Snapp, 
Snurr and the Big Farm. 

Secure toy farmyard animals or other creatures. 

Have in the room a canary in a cage, several fish in a bowl, 
and two or three turtles in a shallow dish. Have ready bird 
seed and fish food. 

Learn the songs and story. 

Make advance arrangements for the visit to the farm, re- 
membering to explain to the farmer the purpose of the visit. 
Talk with the parents about the trip and enlist the help of 
several mothers with cars to help on the trip. 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR SEssIon I 


The subheads outlined below are discussed at greater length 
in Chapter I, to which the teacher may refer during the course 
of her preparation for the sessions. 


ARRIVAL OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


The teacher is prepared to greet each child, since she has 
met one of his parents through advance registration and has 
filled out a card for the child. She will introduce the child to 
the nurse for his examination. If nose and throat are clear, the 
child will be shown where to hang his wraps and be given any 
necessary help in taking off his outer clothing. The name tag 
will be slipped around his neck and he will be invited to look 
around the room and choose what he would like to do. 
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AT WORK AND PLAY 


The children find a room that says, “Come and see,” “Come 
and play.” This is the time for free, unhurried choice of ac- 
tivity, with the children moving about to discover centers of 
work and play that interest them. Some children may prefer 
to watch the others and they should be allowed to do so until 
they feel more at home. The children will be sure to notice 
the canary, the fish and the turtles. The teacher may encourage 
conversation about them and allow the children to feed the 
pets at the proper time. The animal pictures may stimulate the 
children to talk about animals and relate their experiences with 
them. A story may be told at the book center, or questions such 
as “How does a mother cat keep her babies clean?” or “Who 
takes care of the cows and horses?” may initiate illuminating 
conversations on the children’s knowledge of animals. Some 
of the children will wish to look at the picture books or put 
the picture puzzles together. 

Other children may become absorbed in playing “house” in 
the housekeeping center. The teacher, or an assisting teacher, 
may guide the play by asking, “Who is the mother? Are you 
getting dinner ready?” The teacher may enter into the play by 
sitting down for a cup of “tea.” 

The toy animals near the blocks may suggest the building of 
a barn. The teacher might talk with the builders about the 
farmer who makes a house for chickens and a barn for cows 
and horses. (See “Activities Suggested for Unit I,” page 83.) 
When the barn is finished the singing of the song, “Animal 
Friends,” page 203, may follow. 

Some of the older children may be encouraged to draw, 
paint or model animals and their homes. No more than four 
to six children should be painting at one time. The children 
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should be taught how to dip the brush into the paint and wipe 
it along the edge of the jar. 

Throughout the work and play period the teacher will en- 
courage co-operation and group play. She will praise every 
worth-while effort, but avoid interrupting except to be ready 
to give help if it is needed. As drawings and paintings are | 
finished they may be hung. Any creative work in clay may be 
put in a designated place to dry. If barns were made they may 
be saved for all the children to examine later. 


CLEAN-UP TIME 


To signal the children that the time has come to pick up 
their work and put away the playthings, the teacher may strike 
a triangle, or play a note (G above middle C) on the piano, 
or sing “One, two, three, look at me.” 


GAME 


On the first day at church kindergarten a few simple games 
requiring the children to learn one another’s names are ad- 
visable. In one game the children may form a circle and take 
turns calling other children by name to change places with 
them. In another the children may sit in a circle on a rug on 
the floor and roll the ball to one another. The name of the 
child who is to receive the ball is mentioned each time, as “I 
will roll the ball across the floor to Harry’s door.” Harry 
takes the ball and rolls it to another child, saying, “I will roll 
the ball across the floor to Sally’s door.” The game is over 
when each child has had a turn. 


DRINK 


One group of children may set the tables with cups and 
paper napkins, while the second group goes to the lavatory 
with an assistant. When the first group returns, it completes 
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the preparations and pours the juice while the children of the 
second group go to the toilet and wash their hands. Usually 
three or four tables are set up with a teacher or assistant at 


_ each, the children choosing where they will sit. As a table is 


ready, the assistant may offer a simple prayer. “We all like 
the taste of sweet orange juice. We thank you, God, for 
oranges that grow. Amen.” 

As the children sip their juice, conversation should be en- 
couraged, for this period should be one of pleasant sociability. 


REST 


At the first session of the group, the children should be 
shown where their mats are kept, how to spread them, and how 
to fold them to keep one side clean. The mats should be placed 
at least a foot apart during the rest period. At the end of fifteen 
minutes, the teacher may call, “Wake-up, wake-up, time to 
get up.” 

STORY 

For this first session the teacher may prepare the following 

story, which is directly related to the children’s experience of 


beginning church kindergarten. The children may group their 
chairs informally at the “beauty center” to listen. 


A Happy Day for Mary 


It was a happy day for Mary. She stretched as she woke and 
remembered that it was the day she was to start kindergarten. 
“Oh, I must hurry,” she thought as she tumbled out of bed. 


_ The blue dress and socks to match and the new shiny black 
_ slippers were on the chair where her mother had put them 
_ when Mary went to bed. Mary was five years old now and 


didn’t need any help in dressing, but today her fingers 
fumbled with all the buttons and she was so excited that she 
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got the left slipper on the right foot and the right slipper on 
the left foot. She began to laugh and just then her mother 
came to the door. 

“Look what I did,” laughed Mary as she held up her feet 
with the shoes on wrong. 

Mother laughed, too, as she helped to put Mary’s slippers 
on the right feet. “Now Mr. Left Foot has a bright shiny 
slipper that fits and Mr. Right Foot has a bright shiny slipper 
that fits.” 

“Ts it time for kindergarten yet?” asked Mary. 

Mother laughed again. “Almost,” she said, “but not before 
we have our breakfast. Daddy is waiting for us downstairs.” 

Mary said, “I almost forgot about breakfast.” 

Daddy was waiting at the table. Mary ran to give him a kiss. 

“My big girl looks happy this morning,” Daddy said. “Is 
this a special day?” 

“Oh, Daddy, you remember. Pm going to kindergarten.” 
And Mary climbed into her chair. 

Mary bowed her head. Mother bowed her head and Daddy 
said a thank-you prayer. It wasn’t long before Mary’s milk 
glass and cereal bowl were empty. 

Daddy looked at his watch. 

Mother looked at her watch. 

Mary’s eyes crinkled up into a smile. 

“Ts it time yet: Is it time yet? ” 

“Yes,” answered Daddy and Mother together. “Time to 
get on our hats and coats. We can all walk to the corner to- 
gether.” 

“Oh, goody,” Mary exclaimed as she jumped out of her 
chair and ran to the closet to get her hat and coat. 

Soon they were all walking down the street. 

Walk, walk, walk went Daddy’s big feet. 

Walk, walk, walk went Mother’s feet. 
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= Walk, walk, walk, walk, went Mary’s little feet in her 
bright, shiny black slippers, as she tried to keep up. 

“Good-by, have a good time at kindergarten,” Daddy called 
as he crossed the street to take a bus to his office. 

Mary and Mother walked along. “I see the church,” said 
Mary, and soon they were right there at the church. 

Mary walked up the church steps. Mary’s mother walked 
up the steps, too. They went through the door. 

“Which room is going to be mine?” Mary asked, holding 
tightly to her mother’s hand. 

And her mother answered, “The same one you use on Sun- 
day.” 

And sure enough down the hall they went straight to the 
kindergarten room. There was Miss Helen at the door 
waiting. 

“Pm glad to see you.” Miss Helen smiled at Mary and 
showed her where to hang her coat. 
= “Tm going to like this place,’ Mary said as she ran over 

to the housekeeping corner to play with her friend Susan. 


CONVERSATION, EVALUATION, MUSIC, PICTURES 


The conversation period of this session should center around 
the theme, “We have had a happy time working and playing 
together in the church kindergarten just like Mary.” 

Friendly, helpful acts of individual children might be men- 
tioned. Each child may report his creative work, showing 
_ drawings, paintings and clay models he made. If animals ap- 
pear in their work, the song, “Animal Friends,” page 203, 
might be sung. The children who played with the blocks 
should be encouraged to tell about the buildings they con- 
structed. If the blocks were used to erect barns, questions such 
as “What lives in the barn?” “Who cares for the animals 
there?” “What does he do?” will start discussion of farm life 
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and responsibility. “Animal Friends” might be sung again. 

Children who examined the animal pictures may be sent 
one at a time to select a picture to show to the group. Guide 
the children toward realization of the care the farmer gives 
the animals by providing barns, food and water. The teacher 
may sum up the discussion by saying, “God depends on 
farmers to care for cows and horses, pigs and sheep.” 

The pets in the kindergarten may be remembered at this 
time. “In kindergarten this morning we found a canary, gold- 
fish and turtles. How did we take care of them?” “Some of 
you told us about your pets at home. How do you care for 
them?” Such conversation may be brought to a point by com- 
menting, “God depends upon us to help care for animal 
friends.” 

A prayer that is in line with the morning’s experiences may 
be said. “God, we have talked about animal friends. We fed 
the canary, the fish and the turtles. Thank you for the animals 
that live on the farm, for the horses, cows, sheep and chickens. 
We are glad for the farmer who helps you take care of the 
animals. Amen.” 


MAKE PLANS AND TAKE A WALK 


The teacher may tell the children about the plan for visit- 
ing the farm the next day to see some animal families. “What 
do you think we shall see?” Encourage the children to name 
the animals. The children may be told about the notes that 
will be given to parents at the end of the session, explaining 
about the trip. The mothers who have consented to help may 
be mentioned. 

“Now we are going on a walk down the street to see if we 
can find some animal houses. We shall look for a birdhouse 
and a doghouse. Perhaps we shall see other animal friends, 
too.” The children, a few at a time, may get their wraps. 
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While they are dressing, remind the children of walking rules, 
such as keeping together and crossing streets only on a signal. 
When all the children are ready, each should choose his walk- 
f ing partner. 


QUIET MOMENTS 


On returning from the walk, all may go quietly to the 
“beauty center” where the teacher may offer a prayer: “This 
morning, dear God, we have had such a good time in church 
kindergarten. We have had fun playing with our friends. 
Thank you, God, for friends. Amen.” 


DISMISSAL 


“Now it is time to go home. Tomorrow you will come back 
for another happy day.” The notes may be given to parents as 
they come to get the children. The children who have to wait 
for parents may look at picture books. 


Session I] 
PREPARATION 
Make any final arrangements for the trip to the farm. Be 
sure that there are enough cars to transport the children. 
ARRIVAL OF CHILDREN AND PARENTS 


Plan to have the children meet at the church or arrange to 
have the cars pick them up. While waiting for all to arrive, 
play a get-acquainted game. When ready to leave, assign 
children to the cars with at least one mother helper besides the 
driver. | 


EXCURSION TO THE FARM 


(This trip should take about an hour and a half) 


When the children arrive at the farm, encourage them to 
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greet the farmer. He will show them the barn and the animal 
families—cows, pigs, horses, sheep, chickens or whatever he 
keeps on the farm. Call the children’s attention to the fact that 
the chicken coop is smaller than the barn where the cows are 
kept. The farmer will be glad to tell the children how he cares 
for the farm animals by letting them out for pasture in the 
summer and feeding them food from the silo in winter. He can 
explain what he does to care for the chickens, turkeys and 
ducks. If there are any baby animals, piglets, calves, colts, 
lambs or chicks, help the children to realize that all animals 
have babies. “These are God’s wonderful families and the 
farmer helps care for them.” Have the children thank the 
farmer for letting them see all the barnyard animals. 


DRINK AND REST 


On the return to the kindergarten room, have the children 
hang up their wraps and get ready for the drink of juice. The 
rest period follows as in regular session procedure. The chil- 
dren may enjoy resting like animals, “cows” in one section of 
the “barn,” “horses” in another, “chickens” in their coop and 
so on. After the room is darkened, say quietly, “The cows, 
horses, sheep and chickens are resting. The farmer is resting, 
too.” At the period’s end, signal by giving the sounds they 
make. “Moo! Moo! The cows wake up.” “Cheep! Cheep! 
The chickens wake up!” Remind the children how they are to 
take care of their mats. 


CONVERSATION, PICTURES, SINGING 


Encourage the children to talk freely about their experi- 
ences at the farm. Show pictures of the cow, horse, chicken, 
pig and sheep families, and let them talk about each one. 
“Animals live together in families just like people. Baby 
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animals grow up just the way children grow up. Some of the 
animals take care of their babies for a long time. Some take 
care of their babies only a little while. The time animal parents 
have to look after their babies depends on how soon the young 
animal can take care of itself. It is very wonderful how animals 
know what to do for their babies.” 

Talk about the homes of animals. “Each animal has the 
kind of home that suits it best. We learned at the farm how 
Farmer Smith cared for the different animals.” Guide the 
children to talk about details of the animals’ homes and the 
care the farmer gives his animals. 

“The farmer cares for cows. What does the cow give to the 
farmer?” Show picture of a farmer milking a cow. Sing 
“What Animals Do,” verse 1, page 205. “The farmer cares for 
sheep. What do sheep give to the farmer?” Show pictures of 
a farmer shearing sheep and children in warm clothing or 
asleep under blankets. Sing “What Animals Do,” verse 2. 

“The farmer cares for chicks. What do hens give to the 
farmer?” Show picture of farmer gathering eggs. Sing “What 
Animals Do,” verse 3. 

“The farmer cares for horses. What do horses do for the 
farmer?” Show picture of horses pulling a heavy load or plow- 
ing a field. 

“Cows, horses, sheep and chickens need the farmer, and the 
farmer and all of us need cows, horses, sheep and chickens. 
God has planned that animals and people need each other.” 


MAKE PLANS 


If you have chosen to undertake making a mural illus- 
trating the story of milk, talk it over with the children. (See 
“Activities Suggested for Unit I,” page 83.) “We could make 
a poster that tells how we get our milk. You may look at home 
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for pictures of cows eating grass in the field, farmers milking, 
children drinking milk. I will look for pictures, too. We’ll 


make a picture story about it tomorrow.” 


QUIET MOMENTS 


“We had a good time at the farm today. Thank you, God, 
for farmers who take such good care of cows, horses, sheep 
and chickens. Thank you for milk and eggs and wool which 
animals give to us. Amen.” 


DISMISSAL 


Send the children for their wraps as suggested in Session I. 
Sing “Animal Friends,” page 203, while the children are 
getting on their wraps. 


Session III 


PREPARATION 


This session is built around a specific animal family—the 
cow. A large picture of a cow with her calf may be hung at 
the “beauty center.” If it is possible to secure a large cardboard 
cow from a milk company, put it in a prominent place. 

Secure the necessary materials to make a mural illustrating 
the story of milk. The title of the mural may be printed across 
the top. 

If you have planned for the children to make barns secure 
necessary cartons from the grocery store, large paper fasteners, 
oatmeal or salt boxes, cardboard or oaktag. (See “Activities 
Suggested for Unit I,” page 83.) 

Have ready a strip of colored construction paper, 1” x 6”, 
to use as a Bible bookmark. Paste a small picture of a cow at 
the top. 

Have a bottle of milk on hand. 
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Add to the book table My Friend the Cow by Lois Lenski 
and Milk for You and Me by Winifred Randell. 


AT WORK AND PLAY 


Allow the children to choose what they will do, but see to it 
that no work or play center is overcrowded. 

If the block barns were kept, the children will no doubt 
wish to add to their buildings. A silo may be made by covering 
an oatmeal or salt box with construction paper. 

Suggest that some children start making small barns from 
the cartons. 

The children who brought pictures to illustrate the story of 
milk may choose the pictures they would like to use in the 
mural. One of the assistants may guide the activity so that the 
story is told in proper sequence. Some children may cut while 
others paste. When the mural is complete, the children may 
dictate captions for each picture. Hang the mural near the 
“beauty center” where the children can talk about it later. 

Several children may wish to look at the animal picture 
books or play with the picture box and puzzles. 

Do not hurry activities, and watch for signs of restlessness 
or overstimulation. By reminders and in the example of her 
own quiet tone, the teacher is usually able to keep the chil- 
dren’s voices down. 


CLEAN-UP TIME 


Give the signal for putting away work and play materials. 
Appoint children to be responsible for specific tasks of picking 
up the room. 


DRAMATIC PLAY 


Dramatize farmers taking care of animals. (See “Activities 


Suggested for Session II,” page 97.) 
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DRINK AND REST 


Proceed as before. 


CONVERSATION, EVALUATION, PICTURES 


The children might arrange their chairs near the barns in 
the block center so that they can talk about the barns in 
friendly fashion. Let them recall their visit to the farm and let 
them tell which animal families are living in their barns. Sing 
“Animal Friends,” page 203. 

Suggest that the children move so that they can examine the 
mural that some of them made. “Some children worked on a 
picture story this morning. What does the picture story tell 
us? What animal friend gives us milk?” Talk about the story, 
scene by scene. Show the picture book, My Friend the Cow. 
“God planned for cows to give rich milk so we could have it 
to drink. Milk makes us have strong bodies.” Show the bottle 
of milk. “This morning we had milk for breakfast. Cows give 
milk.” Call attention to the picture of the cow and calf at 
the “beauty center.” “Baby calf needs mother cow to care for 
her when she is little.” 


STORY 


Danny’s Farm 


Danny lived on a farm. There were horses and pigs and 
goats and chickens and cows. Danny loved the cows best of 
all. There was a brown and white cow that was his favorite. 
He named her “Spotty.” 

Sometimes Mother took Danny to the barn to watch the 
cows being milked. Sometimes Father took Danny up the 
hill in back of the barn to the big pasture. There they watched 
the cows nibble the sweet grass. 
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Spotty seemed to know when Danny was there. She would 
stand still and let Danny pat her sides. 

One day Danny said, “Spotty is getting fat.” 

“Yes,” answered Mother. “Spotty is going to have a baby 
calf pretty soon.” 

“Oh, goody,” Danny shouted as he jumped up and down 
in excitement. 

Every day Danny went up the hill in back of the barn to 
the pasture to see Spotty. And then one day when Danny got 
to the pasture something wonderful had happened. Spotty 
had had her baby calf. She was brown and white just like her 
mother. 

“Oh, Father,” Danny cried, “I have a name for her. Little 
Spot.” 

“That’s a good name,” exclaimed Father. 

As Danny watched, Spotty began to lick her baby. 

“Why is she doing that?” asked Danny. 

“She is washing her baby to keep her clean,” Father an- 
swered. 

“Cats and bunnies do that, too,” Danny said. 

“Many animals wash their babies like that,” answered 
Father. 

Every day Danny went with Father to see Little Spot. She © 
kept growing and growing. Soon she followed her mother 
into the pasture. One day Danny stood at the fence watching 
them. Little Spot followed her mother wherever she went. 
All at once they stopped, and Little Spot went over close to 
the mother. 

“What is she doing now?” asked Danny. 

“The baby calf is hungry. She is nursing,” Father answered. 
“She gets her breakfast milk that way. God planned for many 
animals to be fed like that.” 

Danny watched. 
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“See how quietly Spotty stands while her baby is nursing,” 
said Father. 

“Will Little Spot eat grass like Spotty, someday?” Danny 
asked. 

“Yes,” Father answered. “When she grows up a little more 
Spotty will teach her how to nibble the grass in the pasture.” 
“Then she won’t have to nurse any more,” Danny said. 

Little Spot grew bigger and bigger. By and by she was big 
enough to scamper through the fields by herself. She learned 
to eat grass. She let Danny pat her nose. Someday Little Spot 
would be big and have a baby calf of her own. 


QUIET MOMENTS 


“Dear God, thank you for mother cow who takes good care 
of her baby calf. Thank you for cows that give milk. Thank 
you for mothers who make good things to eat from milk. 
Amen.” 

“There is a verse in the Bible about cows. I will read it to 
you. ‘God causes the grass to grow for the cattle’ (Psalms 
104:14). Here is a bookmark. Let us place it in the Bible so 
we will know just where that verse is found.” 


DISMISSAL 


Proceed as before. 


NOTE 


Discussion about cows could continue through at least two 
more sessions so that the children will become well acquainted 
with the cow family. The same work procedures would be 
followed and the story repeated. Consult with the farmer 
about bringing the children to the farm at milking time. If 
this is feasible, arrange with the parents for a special trip. 
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The process of buttermaking could be introduced. (See 
“Activities Suggested for Unit I,” page 83.) During quiet 
moments express thankfulness for the miracle of milk turn- 
ing into butter. 


Session IV 


PREPARATION 


This session is built around the sheep family. Hang a picture 
of sheep, ram and lambs at “beauty center.” 

If you plan for the children to make an animal family 
mural, secure the necessary materials. (See “Activities Sug- 
gested for Unit I,” page 83.) 

Secure several toy sheep for the barn in the block center. 

Have on hand a ball of yarn and sweater in the process of 
being knitted. 

Make an additional bookmark for insertion in the Bible. 
Paste a small picture of a lamb at the top. 

Place on the book table Pelle’s New Suit by Elsa Beskow. 


AT WORK AND PLAY 


Continue farm play with barn and toy animals. Children 
who made barns from cartons may paint them today. Suggest 
that the children draw and paint farm animals to go with the 
barns. If their pictures are cut out and pasted on small pieces 
of wood they will stand up. 

Suggest the plan of an animal family mural. Start with the 
cow. Some children may draw and paint pictures of cows and 
calves to be cut out and pasted on the mural, some may wish 
to draw directly on the mural, while others will cut out maga- 
zine pictures and paste them on. Tell the children that a new 


family will be added each day. 
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CLEAN-UP TIME, DRINK AND REST 


Proceed as before. 


CONVERSATION, EVALUATION, PICTURE INTERPRETATION 


Talk about the barns and the animals, the children sitting 
where they may best observe the barns. If a sheep barn was 
made from blocks, let the children who made it tell about it. 
“We saw sheep on our visit to the farm” or “Some farmers 
have sheep on their farms.” Show pictures of the sheep family 
and encourage the children to talk about sheep they have 
seen. “Mother sheep takes good care of her baby lamb. Baby 
lamb gets breakfast milk just as baby calf does. The lamb can 
stand up almost as soon as it is born, just as the calf can. When 
the lamb is big enough, she will go out into the fields with 
mother sheep. Her wool keeps her warm. The lamb learns to 
nibble grass just as the calf does. The lamb runs about the 
field, but most of the time stays close to her mother. The lamb 
grows and grows. Someday she will not be a lamb any more 
but a sheep and be ready to have a baby lamb of her own. The 
story of sheep is very wonderful.” 

“Farmers take good care of sheep for they give ———.” 
Sing “What Animals Do,” verse 2, page 205. 


STORY 


A Surprise on Danny's Farm 


“There is a surprise in the truck,” Father said to Danny as 
as they finished their breakfast. 

«What is it?” Danny asked. 

“Let’s go and find out,” Father suggested. 

So Danny followed his father out into the yard. There 
stood the red farm truck. It looked just the same as it did 
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yesterday to Danny. But all at once he heard a funny noise. 
Baa! Baa! Baa! Baa! 

“That sounds like sheep,” Danny said. 

“Climb up and look in back of the truck,” Father said as 
he helped Danny up into the truck. 

“Oh, it is sheep! Danny exclaimed. “Are they for us?” 

“Yes,” Daddy answered. “We’re going to put the sheep up 
in the meadow with the horses. You may come along with 
Mess 

So Danny’s father lifted him up in the high front seat of 
the red truck. Away they started, Chug! Chug! Chug! Chug! 
up the hill in back of the barn to the meadow. “Baa! Baa! 
Baa! Baa!” bleated the sheep all the way. 

Danny’s father took off the back of the truck and put up 
a wide board for the sheep to use to get out of the truck. 
Down they came, one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten white sheep with curly wool. 

“They will like it here,’ Danny said. “The grass is so 
STEEN 

Soon the sheep were nibbling the sweet grass. Day after 
day, in sunshine and shower they ate all the green grass and 
all the time their white, curly coats got heavier and heavier. 

«The sheep will have nice warm coats for winter weather,” 
Father told Danny. 

All through the summer Danny watched the sheep up in 
the meadow, and when cold weather came and the sheep had 
to be put in the barn, Danny would go there to see them. 

And then spring came and the sheep were taken back up 
the hill in back of the barn to the meadow. 

“The sheep won’t need their warm coats any more,” Father 
told Danny one morning as he took from the wall a big pair 
of shears. 

“What are you going to do?” Danny asked. 
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“Pm going to cut off the wool from the sheep,” Father 
answered. “You may go along and watch.” 

So up the hill in back of the barn walked Danny and his 
father. 

Father carried the big shears and a big basket. 

Danny carried a little basket. 

“Were going after wool! Were going after wool!” Danny 
chanted as he walked along. 

Soon they came to the meadow and saw the sheep. 

“See how thick their coats are,” Father said. “This year 
there will be lots of wool for sweaters and mittens and snow- 
suits and blankets.” 

Danny watched his father catch a sheep and lay it on its 
side. The sheep lay very still. Snip! Snip! went the big shears. 
Father cut close to the sheep’s skin but he was careful not to 
cut the skin. The wool came off in a big piece. Danny put it in 
the big basket. Then father cut small pieces and Danny put 
them in his little basket. 

“Does it hurt the sheep when you cut the wool?” Danny 
asked. 

“No,” Father answered. “God planned it so that it doesn’t 
hurt the sheep to have their wool cut any more than it hurts 
you to have your hair cut.” 

Snip! Snip! went the big shears over and over, until Father 
had cut the heavy wool off all the sheep. Father’s big basket 
was full. Danny’s little basket was full, too. 

“How funny the sheep look with their coats cut off,” Danny 
exclaimed. 

“They will begin to grow another coat of wool right away,” 
Father explained. “God planned it that way.” 

Danny looked at his sweater. He looked at the soft, curly 
wool in his basket. 
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“T am glad that sheep give wool for sweaters,” he said. 


Have the children name some of the woolen articles of 
clothing that they own. Show the toy sheep or the picture of 
sheep. “Sheep give ———.” (Show the ball of yarn.) “Wool 
is knitted into sweaters like Danny’s.” (Show sweater on 
knitting needles.) “It is God’s plan that sheep give us wool.” 


OUTDOOR PLAY 


“We are going outdoors to play. As we put on our warm 
sweaters and coats we will remember the sheep who give us 
wool.” As the children are dressing, sing “What Animals Do,” 
verse 2, page 205. 

After playtime return to room and stand quietly at “beauty 
center.” 


QUIET MOMENTS 


Look at the picture of the sheep family. Pray, “Dear God, 
we had a good time playing outdoors. We wore our warm 
sweaters and coats. We thank you for sheep who give us wool 
for sweaters, mittens, snowsuits and blankets. Amen.” 


DISMISSAL 


Proceed as before. 


NOTE 


Additional sessions may center around the horse, dog and 
cat families. Pictures of each may be added to the mural. The 
teacher may make up stories similar to those already told and 
the children will enjoy adding verses to the song, “What 
Animals Do,” page 205, and continue their dramatic play. 
Through all the sessions the teacher has a chance to emphasize 
the thoughts of God’s plan for life. 
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SEssion V 


PREPARATION 


This session is built around the chicken family. A picture of 
a rooster, hen and chicks may be hung at the “beauty center.” 

Small pictures of the sheep family may be added to the 
mural, “All Animals Have Babies.” 

An egg, hard-boiled, may be at hand to show the children. 

If possible, a few baby chicks might be waiting in a carton, 
with chicken feed ready to feed them. 


AT WORK AND PLAY 


Continue as before. The sheep family may be added to the 
mural. Continue or complete any unfinished activity. Move 
around the work and play centers, entering into activities 
where advisable, giving help when needed, encouraging co- 
operative endeavor at all times. 


CLEAN-UP TIME AND DRAMATIC PLAY, DRINK AND REST 


Proceed as in Session III. 


CONVERSATION, EVALUATION 


Recall the work done, allowing the children to show their 
creative work and.tell about it. Discuss again the interde- 
pendence of man and animals. As various animals are men- 
tioned, have the children find their pictures and tell the group 
what they know about the animals. Call attention to the mural. 
Read the caption written across the top, “All Animals Have 
Babies.” Say, “God planned for mother cows to care for baby 
calves. God planned for cows to give milk so that baby calves 
might be fed. We know that the same milk is good for us to 
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drink, too.” (If butter was made, this process might be re- 
called at this time. ) 
Then the picture of the chicken family may be shown. 
‘We saw chickens at the farm. Baby chicks need mother 
hen to care for them when they are small. Little chicks nestle 
under the mother’s wings when they are cold.” 


LOOK AT CHICKS 


If it was possible to secure the chicks have an assistant 
teacher bring in the carton of chicks and walk around with it 
so that all the children may see them. Choose children to 
throw in a little chicken feed. Take a long time to watch the 
chicks eat and listen to them cheep. Then gather the children 
in an informal group for the story. 


STORY 


It is a wonderful story how chicks are born. (Show an egg.) 
This is the house of a baby chick before it is born. Mother hen 
sits on the eggs in the nest to keep them warm. God plans for 
the chicks to wake up one day and pick little holes in the shell 
so they can come out. (Show picture.) The new chicks look 
like fluffy balls. They make a cheeping sound and are soon 
strong enough to run around the farmyard and scratch for 
worms just like mother hen. The chicks keep on growing 
until they are full-grown. Some will grow up to be daddy 
roosters. Some will be hens. The hens will be ready to lay 
eggs. God planned it so. 


Children’s questions cannot always be anticipated, and 
when a child asks a genuine question, born of his own logical 
curiosity, the question deserves a forthright answer. Some- 
times a child will want to know how the hen lays her eggs 
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and the teacher can explain quite simply that nature has made 
it easy for the egg to slip from the egg sac inside the mother, 
where the eggs grow, right out through a good elastic opening 
that can stay closed or wide open a good deal as a mouth does. 


PLAN THE MURAL 


“We have pasted cow family and sheep family on the pic- 
ture story we are making. Tomorrow we shall add the chicken 
family.” 


QUIET MOMENTS 


“Thank you, God, for mother hens who take such good 
care of their baby chicks. It is wonderful how you planned for 
baby chicks to break through their egg houses. Amen.” 


DISMISSAL 


Proceed as before. 


NOTE 


Discussion about chickens might be expanded to at least two 
more sessions, including a visit to a chicken farm. 


Session VI 


PREPARATION 


This session is built around the duck family. A picture of a 
drake, duck and ducklings may be hung at the “beauty center” 
and small pictures of the duck family added to the mural. 

If the kindergarten is near a park where there are ducks, 
arrangements may be made to take the children to feed them. 
It is helpful to invite a few mothers to accompany the group. 
Bread crumbs may be carried in paper bags. 
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Add to the book table Water Birds, and Angus and the 
Ducks by Marjorie Flack (Doubleday). 


AT WORK AND PLAY 


Continue as before. Add the chicken family to the mural. 


CLEAN-UP TIME, DRINK AND REST 


Proceed as before. 


CONVERSATION, PICTURE, STORY 


“We have had fun seeing pictures of the chicken family and 
talking about it. We saw chickens when we visited the farm. 
In the park there is another feathered family who lives on the 
pond.” Let the children tell about their experiences with 
ducks. 

Show the picture of the duck family. “Here is father drake, 
mother duck and the baby ducklings. What pretty feathers 
ducks have! The feathers are covered with oil so that the 
water of the pond does not soak them. The ducks have webbed 
toes so that they can swim in water. God planned it so. Little 
ducklings hatch from eggs just like baby chicks. The mother 
duck sits on the eggs to keep them warm. Then when a 
duckling is ready to be born it picks through the shell and 
breaks it. As soon as the little ducklings are hatched they are 
able to swim in the water. The ducklings grow and grow and 
the mother duck takes good care of them. The ducklings 
follow mother duck in a single line, one behind another. When 
they are hungry they tip themselves forward to find food in 
the water. Soon the ducklings are not babies any longer. By 
and by they will become daddy drakes and mother ducks. The 
mother ducks will lay eggs which will hatch into baby duck- 
lings. The story of ducks is very wonderful.” 
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EXCURSION 


“We are going on a walk now to the park to see the duck 
family. I have bread so that we can feed them.” 

Proceed as on previous excursion. Let a few children at a 
time throw the crumbs to the ducks. “Listen to the noise they 
make. If we are very quiet, perhaps the ducks will come close 
to us.” 

If the weather permits, sit under a tree or on park benches 
and show the book, Angus and the Ducks, and then read the 
story. Return to the kindergarten room and go quietly to the 
“beauty center.” 


QUIET MOMENTS 


“Dear God, we had fun at the park today seeing the ducks. 
We are glad we could feed them bread and watch them eat. 
Amen.” 


DISMISSAL 


Proceed as before. 


Session VII 


PREPARATION 


This session will be built around bird families. A picture 
of the robin family may be hung at the “beauty center,” with 
an empty bird’s nest at hand. 

Provide materials for making a bird feeding tray. (See 
“Activities Suggested for Unit I,” page 83.) Add to the book 
table Birds and Animals and T heir Young. 

Small pictures of the robin and duck family may be secured 
for the mural. 

If the teacher has spotted a bird’s nest in the immediate en- 
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vironment she will save time on the excursion and eliminate 
aimless wandering. 


CONVERSATION AS THE CHILDREN ARRIVE 


If the teacher has the chairs arranged informally around the 
mural she may call the children to her as they arrive. “We 
have been talking about animal families.” Then she may 
choose children, one at a time, to go to the mural and point 
out a family and tell about it. They will recall their visit to 
the farm and the care the farmer gives the animals. 

“Yesterday we put a picture of a feathered family on the 
mural. Here is a picture of another feathered family.” One 
child may be selected to paste the duck picture next to that 
of the chicken family. “I know another feathered family who 
has built a house near us.” 


A PICTURE STORY 


As the teacher shows the children a picture of a bird’s nest 
with eggs in it, she may explain, “Once a father robin and a 
mother robin made a nest. It looked like this.” (Show the 
nest.) “They built their nest carefully so that the baby birds 
would have a safe home. After the eggs were laid the mother 
robin and the father robin took turns keeping them warm. All 
day and all night one or the other of them sat on the eggs— 
even when it rained and the wind blew hard. One day some- 
thing wonderful happened. A tiny hole appeared in each egg. 
It grew larger and larger and finally each shell cracked open. 
Out of the four blue eggs came four tiny robins!” (Show the 
picture of baby birds in the nest.) 

“The baby robins were very helpless. They did not have 
any feathers. Also they were very hungry and held their 
mouths open for food. They seemed to know that father robin 
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and mother robin would get them something to eat. Father 
robin and mother robin were kept very busy hunting for food 
for their hungry babies.” (Show pictures of the adult birds 
feeding the baby birds.) “The father and mother robins knew 
the baby robins liked worms, so many times a day they flew 
down to the ground and hopped along, listening every now 
and then for a worm. When they found a worm, they tugged 
and tugged at it until they pulled it out of the ground. Then 
up to the nest they flew to drop it into the mouth of a hungry 
baby. They had to do this over and over again every day to 
feed their babies. 

“The babies grew bigger and bigger. They grew fatter and 
fatter until there was not enough room in the nest for them. 
Then something happened.” (Show pictures of the birds fly- 
ing.) “Mother robin and father robin taught the baby birds 
how to fly. At first the babies flew just among the branches 
near the nest. Then they flew a little farther, to near-by trees. 
All this time they still begged for food, and father and mother 
robin were busy all day long finding worms for them. 

“But by and by they grew big enough to take care of them- 
selves. They could fly well and swiftly and could hunt for 
their own worms to eat. They did not need father robin and 
mother robin any longer. They soon were big enough to have 
baby birds of their own.” 


DRINK AND REST 

Proceed as before. At rest the children may play that they 
are feathered friends in their “nests.” 
LOOK AT BOOK 


The children will enjoy the picture book, Anybody at 
Flome? by Hans A. Rey. They will enter into talk about the: 
different kinds of homes the various animals have. “Where 
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do cows live, chickens, ducks, birds, fish? Each animal has a 
house suited to his needs.” 


STORY 


Each Likes His Own Home Best! 


Once upon a time there was a little toad who thought his 
own house was the best in the world. Such a funny home as 
it was, too! But God had given it to him, and, of course, it 
was just the right home for the little toad. Where do you 
think it was? No, it wasn’t a nest in a tree. It was just a little 
hollow under a stone where it was all dark and damp and cool 
as could be. The little toad liked it so much that he thought 
everybody and everything else in the world must wish for such 
a home as his. 

So one day when a robin came flying by he called to the 
robin, and said he: “Please wait a minute, dear robin. I want 
to ask you something.” 

So the robin perched overhead on a bough and chirped 
politely, “Well, sir, what is it?” 

Said the little toad: 


“Wouldn’t you like to live like me, 
Under a stone where it’s cool as can be?” 


But the robin sang: 


“Tt may suit you, but it wouldn’t suit me. 
I love my nest in the spreading tree. 
That’s the very dear home that God gives me.” 


Then he flew away. Pretty soon the little toad hopped along 
near a brook and he spied a tiny fish swimming in the water, 
so he asked the fish: 


1 From Our Father's Gifts, Christian Nurture series. Used by permission 
of Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
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“Wouldn’t you like to live like me, 
Under a stone where it’s cool as can be?” 


But the fish said: 


“Tt may suit you but it wouldn’t suit me. 
God made the rivers, the lakes, the sea, 
Full of clear bright water for fishes like me.” 


Then he swam swiftly away. Then a squirrel came whisking 
by, and the little toad asked him: 


“Wouldn’t you like to live like me, 
Under a stone where it’s cool as can be?” 


But the squirrel twinkled his bright little eyes, and he said: 


“Tt may suit you but it wouldn’t suit me. 
I like my nest in the hollow tree. 
That’s the snug home that God gives me.” 


Well, the little toad was more and more puzzled, when 
along came a happy little boy whistling a merry tune. “Pl ask 
him,” said the toad. “He ought to know what home is best.” 
So he called to the boy: 


“Wouldn’t you like to live like me, 
Under a stone where it’s cool as can be?” 


How the little boy laughed! 


_ “Oh, no,” said he. “That might suit you, 
But it wouldn’t suit me. 
My father and mother and I, we three, 
Have the dearest home in the world, you see. 
But mother tells me that God knows best, 
For the fishes, the sea; for the robin, his nest; 
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For the squirrel, his hole in the hollow tree; 
And your stone for you where it’s cool as can be.” 


So the little toad hopped back happily under his stone 
where it was damp and cool as could be. 


MAKE BIRD FEEDING TRAY 


After the children have constructed a feeding tray from the 
shallow box provided, a few of them may go outdoors with 
an assistant to fasten the tray while the others may take turns 
grinding suet, carrot and apple to spread on the tray. 


EXCURSION 


“We are going on a walk to find the robin family.” The 
children probably need to be cautioned to be quiet so that they 
will not frighten the birds. While walking to the place where 
the nest is, the teacher has a chance to call the children’s at- 
tention to birds perched on trees or wires or flying through 
the air. Upon arrival at the nest, the children may go quietly, 
a few at a time with an assistant, to see the bird family. 

After everyone has seen the birds, they will be ready to re- 
turn to the kindergarten room and go quietly to the mural. 
“Now we can add our bird family.” While one child pastes 
the picture in place the others may sing “Animal Friends,” 
page 203. Then they will be ready to return quietly to the 
“beauty center.” 


QUIET MOMENTS 


“Dear God, we are glad that we could see the robin family 
today. It is very wonderful how you planned for birds to 
build nests. We will try to be quiet when we see birds on their 
nests. We are glad that we can help you take care of birds by 
feeding them. Amen.” 
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DISMISSAL 


Proceed as before. 


NOTE 


Enough experiences with birds and other small creatures 
may be provided to carry through several sessions, especially 
if excursions to see different kinds of birds, ants, spiders, 
and squirrels are included. The children will want to con- 
tinue feeding the birds on the tray. Conversation may center 
around the usefulness of the birds in eating insect pests. If the 
children live in a locality where there are pigeons, one or 
more sessions may be planned around these feathered friends. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


STORIES 


Martin and Judy by Verna Hills (The Beacon Press) 
Volume I: “To Grandfather’s Farm” 
Volume IT: (Hills and Fahs) “Martin Goes to Kinny’s Farm” 
Told Under the Blue Umbrella, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion (Macmillan) 
sleet sari 
Here and Now Story Book by Lucy Sprague Mitchell (Dutton) 
“The Rooster and the Hens” 
Stories to Begin On by Rhoda Bacmeister (Dutton) 
“Kittens Grow Up to be Cats” 


SONGS 


Sing and Sing A gain by Ann Sterling Boesal (Oxford) 
“Farm Adventures” 
“My Yellow Duck” 
“Rustie, the White Throated Sparrow” 
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Singing Time by Sates N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn (Day) 
“Mother Hen”’ 
“The Little Bunny” 
“What Use Are You?” 
“The Animals Go to Sleep” 
“The Animals Wake Up” 
Song and Play for Children by Frances Weld Danielson and 
Grace W. Conant (The Pilgrim Press) 
“In Grandpa’s Barn” 
“My Squirrel” 
“My Bunny’s So Funny” 
“What Our Pets Say” 
“The Good Red Hen” 
Musical Experiences of Little Children by Nina M. Kenagy and 
Francis M. Arnold (The Willis Music Company ) 
“My Dog and Cat” 
“Our Bunny” 
“The Pony” 
“The Duck and the Turkey” 
Martin and Judy Songs by Edith Lovell Thomas (The Beacon 
Press) 
“Five Baby Ducks” 


“Squirrel” 


POEMS 


Here and Now Story Book by Lucy Sprague Mitchell (Dutton) 
“The Farmer Tries to Sleep” 
“My Kitty” 
Very Young Verses by Barbara Peck Geismer and Antoinette 
Brown Suter (Houghton) 
“The Cow” 
“The New Baby Calf” 
“Work Horses” 
mel esteasturess 


“eK UNIT II Xes 


Home and Family 


Tue child’s first experiences take place in the home. There, 
in the microcosm of family life, he makes his earliest adjust- 
ments to people and change, establishing habits of thought and 
action which develop his character. As he apprehends the love 
of parents, observes the care expended upon him, and partici- 
pates in domestic activity, there is built up within him the 
feeling of belonging and the corresponding sense of security 
so necessary to his well-being. 

During the sessions on home and family life, the teacher 
will help these four- and five-year-olds to recognize that God 
has planned for fathers and mothers to care for their children. 
She will guide them to realize that God planned, as well, for 
members of families to live together happily, with mutual 
love at the core of their relationship. 

Unit II is not developed in detail, but the following out- 
lines are offered to aid the teacher in blocking out the unit as 
a whole and in planning a series of sessions on the theme. 


WHAT THE Unit SHOULD ACHIEVE IN 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Recognition of love as the foundation of family life. 
Appreciations for members of the family, for pleasant times 
arranged by parents, and for all the comforts of home. 
Ability to take responsibility in the family group, and co- 
operate cheerfully in family activity. 
l 
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Growth of consideration for others. 
Awakening sense of gratitude for home and family. 


Common HomMeE EXPERIENCES AROUND WHICH THE 
Unit May Be BUILT 


Experiencing the loving care of parents. 

Seeing mother and father at work in home or office. 
Helping in the home. 

Caring for younger brother or sister. 

Going on family trips, picnics or excursions. 
Entertaining visitors in the home. 

Watching the building of a house. 

Moving to a new home. 


How THE Unit May BEGIN 


At the beginning of the first session the children will profit 
by having opportunity to examine relevant material which the 
teacher has secured for display and use, such as: 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Our New Baby by Lili Peller and Sophia Mumford (Vanguard) 

The Little Family by Lois Lenski (Doubleday ) 

At Our House by John G. McCullogh (William R. Scott) 

The New House in the Forest by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, The 
Little Golden Series (Simon and Schuster) 

Here Comes Daddy by Winifred Milius (William R. Scott) 

Willies Walk to Grandmama by Margaret Wise Brown ( Wil- 
liam R. Scott) 

Daddy and Me by Jonathan (Scribner) 

Ask Mr. Bear by Marjorie Flack (Macmillan) 

Anybody at Home? by Hans A. Rey (Houghton) 

Surprise for Mother by Lois Lenski (Lippincott) 
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LARGE PICTURES 

Family groups having fun together; going visiting. 

Baby at various stages of development. 

City and country homes. 

Workers who build homes. 

Mothers and fathers working for children. 

Children helping in the home. 

Family entertaining; children making guests happy and 
comfortable. 


SMALL PICTURES 


Select and mount pictures for picture box. See Unit I 
piactire Centet.s 


PUZZLES 


Those cut from large pictures. See Unit I “Picture 
Centers 


DOLL HOUSE AND PAPER-DOLL FAMILIES 


“Wedgy Family” (Durable wooden figures secured from 
Educational Equipment Company, 69 Bank Street, New York 
City). 

Frequently this unit material will of itself stimulate the 
children to spontaneous activity, such as dramatic housekeep- 
ing play, drawing, painting or modeling of related subjects, 
or to conversation and the exchange of ideas on home and 
family life. The teacher will find it easy to guide discussion 
about the children’s individual homes, the family members 
and the parts they play in making the home a loving, func- 
tioning unit, emphasizing the idea that God planned for 
fathers, mothers and children to live together because they 
love each other. An activity, or plans for future activities, may 
grow out of the conversation, or the teacher may arrange to 
present one of the following activities at the introductory 
session. 
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AcTIVITIES SUGGESTED FOR Unir II 


Make a Playhouse: Use hollow blocks (12” x 12” x 12”) or 
eight orange crates for the frame. The crates become the four 
corners or pillars of the house. Stretch wrapping paper over 
the sides and top, leaving the front open for door. Cut win- 
dows where desired. The house may be painted to resemble 
bricks. A chimney may be added by affixing a box to the roof. 
The playhouse should be large enough to accommodate four 
or five children. 

Make Small Houses: Use cartons, cutting out the windows 
and doors. Or perhaps the children may prefer to draw the 
windows and doors on separate sheets of paper and paste them 
on the carton. A roof may be made by fastening a folded piece 
of oaktag to the sides of the carton. The houses may be papered 
and furnished. 

Houses may also be made from paper bags. Doors and win- 
dows may be cut out or drawn on the bags. The open top of 
each bag may be folded to resemble a slanting roof, and the 
bottom of the bag pasted to a piece of cardboard. If a flat roof 
is desired, the closed bottom of the bag can serve for the roof. 
Slit up each corner of the open end, fold the resulting flaps 
outward and paste them to the cardboard. The cardboard in 
both cases may be painted green and a sidewalk drawn on it. 
Trees and flowers may be added. 

Dramatize Home Activities: It is easy for the teacher to 
encourage this kind of dramatic play around members of 
the family, using the housekeeping toys. 

Dramatize Workers Who Build Houses: Let the children 
represent carpenters, electricians, painters and so on. Then 
they will enjoy singing simple songs to the tunes of “Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry Bush” and “The Farmer in 
the Dell” while they act out the motions of the workmen. 

Make Posters: The children may select, cut out and paste 
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on a strip of wrapping paper pictures to illustrate the following 
stories: 

“We Have Good Times at Home” 

“We Make Visitors Happy” 

“Workers Who Build Our Homes” 

“Ways to Help at Home” 
The title may be printed across the top of each poster, or 
Bible verses may be used as captions. “Forget Not to Show 
Move,” <Be Kind tor Each Other? anda" Childmismyiace 
Known by What He Does” (Moffatt). 

Individual scrapbooks may be made to illustrate stories 
about various aspects of building and maintaining a home. 

Entertain a Visitor: The minister, sexton, grandparents, 
mother and baby, or child guests may visit the kindergarten 
so that the children will have pleasurable experiences of en- 
tertaining friends. If such visits are arranged in advance the 
children will have the fun of preparing for the visit. 

Take a Trip: Arrange for the children to see a house in the 
process of construction, to meet the workmen, to handle some 
of the tools and note how many different jobs and different 
tools are required. 

Make a Street of Homes: Draw a double line both ways 
on a large sheet of wrapping paper. The houses drawn on 
separate paper may be colored, cut out and pasted on the street. 
Sidewalks, trees, flowers and paper-doll families may be 
added. Magazines and catalogues will provide material. 

Make “The Street We Live On”: Each child may make a 
house by folding in half a piece of Manila or construction 
paper. Cut the roof of the house, leaving a wide chimney in 
the middle of the fold. Cut a door and window on one side. 
Then pictures of furniture may be pasted on the inside walls. . 
When they are all finished, the houses may be set up on a long 
sheet of wrapping paper to form a street. 
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Draw, Paint, Model: Children will enjoy drawing, paint- 
ing and modeling houses. 


REsources ro Enricu Unrir II 


STORIES 


Martin and Judy by Verna Hills (The Beacon Press) 
Volume I: “Baby Sister and Sarah the Doll” 
“Baby Sister Does Something New” 
“Whose House Is It?” 
Volume II: (Hills and Fahs) 
“Work for Big and Little” 
“Cooks Little and Big” 
“A Garden for All the Family” 
“Martin Learns a Secret” 
“Martin Takes Care of His Mother” 
Volume III: “Uncle Bill’s Surprises” 
“Martin’s Baby Pictures” 
“Mother and Judy Pray” 
Stories to Begin On by Rhoda Bacmeister (Dutton) 
Aeneon theil reci 
“How Hungry John Was” 
Another Here and Now Story Book by Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
(Dutton) 
“The Workmen Build the House” 


SONGS 
Martin and Judy Songs by Edith Lovell Thomas (The Beacor 
Press) 
“Home?” 
“Our Baby” 
Songs for the Little Child by Edna Dean Baker and Caroline 
Kohlsaat (Abingdon-Cokesbury ) 
“My Baby” 
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Singing Time by Sates N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn (Day) 
“Cradle Song” 
Tuning Up by Mabelle Glenn and others (Ginn) 
“My Mother” 
“Mother’s Singing” 
Song and Play for Children by Frances Weld Danielson and 
Grace W. Conant (The Pilgrim Press) 
“Dishes to Wash” 
“Useful in the Family” 
“My Family” 
“What Can Baby Do?” 
“Father Makes the Money” 
When the Little Child Wants to Smg (The Westminster Press) 
“Bye-low, My Baby” 
“We Thank Thee for Our Happy Homes” 
“Home” 
“When We Have Guests” 
“My Daddy” 
“Working Together” 
An additional song to use: 


“I Help in My Family,” page 206. 


POEMS 


When the Little Child Wants to Sing (The Westminster Press) 
“My Daddy Fixes Things” 


PRAYERS 


My Prayer Book by Margaret Clemens (Rand) 
“My Mother and Daddy” 
“A New Baby” 
Prayers for Little Children by Mary Alice Jones (Rand) 
“A Thank-you Prayer for Love” 
“At Our House” 





=X UNIT III Xs 


Community Workers 


Every child, whether he lives in the city or country, is in- 
terested in people at work. He is fascinated by a street cleaner, 
watching as the dirt is swept into neat piles and scooped into 
the cart; he is absorbed by the activity of a scissors grinder; 
he hangs over a fence while a field is being plowed or cut or 
raked; he loiters to see a house painted, or garbage collected, 
or ditches dug. All work engages his attention and is equally 
important in his eyes. 

As the teacher plans this unit, she should remember that 
young children take many things for granted in this modern 
world. They have grown up with milk in sealed containers, 
packaged cereal, hot and cold water at the turn of a faucet, 
light at the push of a switch, telephones, radios, airplanes. 
The child should have numerous and varied opportunities to 
realize that these conveniences depend upon the work of many 
people, and he needs to be guided toward an awareness of the 
value and dignity of the countless workers who contribute to 
the easy comfort of his life. 


WHAT THE UNIT SHOULD ACHIEVE IN 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Recognition of the interdependence of people as part of 
God’s plan for the benefit of all. 
Recognition that God works through people. 
129 
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Awareness of the amount of work done to produce every- 
day comforts. | 

Realization that work, however menial, is important, with 
resultant appreciation for all workers. 

Growth in co-operation with doctor, dentist and nurse. 

Understanding of general processes by which food is ob- 
tained. 


COMMON EXPERIENCES AROUND WHICH THE 
Unit May Be BUILT 


Watching workers in the community. 

Having milkman, laundryman, postman and so on, call at 
the home, and watching plumber or electrician do repair work 
there. Seeing a farmer at work. 

Receiving police help at crossings. 

Receiving medical and dental care. 

Playing fireman, policeman, postman and so on. 

Going to the store. 

Mailing a letter. 

Riding on train, bus or airplane. 


Eating food prepared by workers. 


How THE Unit May BEGIN 


At the beginning of the first session, the children need to 
be allowed time to observe the relevant material which the 
teacher has secured for use and display, such as: 


PICTURE BOOKS 


The Singing Farmer by James Tippett (World Book) 

The Little Train by Lois Lenski (Oxford) 

The Farmer and His Field by Muriel Chalmers (Nelson) 

The Man in the Man-Hole and The Fix-It Men by Juniper 
Sage (William R. Scott) 
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This Is the Bread That Betsy Ate by Irma S. Black (William R. 
Scott ) 

The Little Fireman by Margaret Wise Brown (William R. 
Scott) 

The Little Fisherman by Margaret Wise Brown (William R. 
Scott ) 

Saturday Ride by Ethel Wright (William R. Scott) 

Saturday Flight by Ethel Wright (William R. Scott) 


LARGE PICTURES 


Farmers at work in field and barn; planting and harvesting 
crops; caring for animals. 

Bakers making bread; children eating bread; cycle of 
wheat. 

Doctors, dentists and nurses examining, attending and treat- 
ing people. 

Transportation workers on their jobs—bus drivers, train 
engineers and firemen, airplane pilots. (An excellent series of 
train pictures may be obtained free from the Association of 
American Railroads, Washington, D. C.) 

Postmen collecting, sorting and delivering mail. 


SMALL PICTURES 


Select and mount for picture box. See Unit I. 


PUZZLES 


See Unit I. 


CUTOUTS OF WORKERS 


Select and mount on cardboard with easel backs. 
“Wedgy Workers” (Educational Equipment Company, 69 
Bank Street, New York City). 
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AUTOMOBILE CUTOUT 


Cut out and paste on cardboard to fit, a large picture of an 
automobile with no passengers. Cut slits at windows and bind 
them with gummed tape. Then paste the ends of narrow 
strips of paper across the back of the car. Cut out and mount 
individually a family of paper dolls of a size proportionate 
to the car. The dolls may be inserted through the slits and 
held upright by the paper strips. 

Examining and playing with the material specifically de- 
voted to the theme of community workers may be sufficient 
to initiate activities along the lines of this theme. Furthermore, 
the new displays and equipment may evoke conversation or 
requests for a story, wherein the subject can be developed. 
The teacher will guide discussion, placing emphasis upon 
God’s need for many workers to do all the work of the world. 
The conversation or story may introduce activity related to 
the worker theme, or the teacher may plan to offer one of the 
following activities. 


AcTIVITIES SUGGESTED FoR Unit III 


Make Posters: Magazine pictures of community workers 
may be cut out and pasted on a large sheet of wrapping paper. 
This poster might be captioned “Workers Who Help Us.” 
Stories about the workers may be dictated by the children 
and printed underneath the figures. 

Murals depicting the story of bread or vegetables may be 
prepared under such titles as, “How We Get Our Vegetables” 
and “The Story of Bread.” 

Make a Street of Workers: Cut from folded construction 
paper small buildings to represent grocery, post office, fire 
station, doctor’s office, schoolhouse and so on. Cut doors on 
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one side. The children may draw, cut and mount small pic- 
tures of the corresponding workers to stand inside. 

Dramatize Workers: City and country children all enjoy 
playing “firemen.” A line of chairs represents the truck. The 
“firemen” with hose (rope) jump on and hurry to the fire 
while an appropriate song is sung. 

A train may be made by placing chairs or orange crates in 
a row to represent engine, coal car, baggage car and passenger 
cars. One child is chosen as engineer, another is baggage man, 
a third is conductor and the rest passengers. A bell or whistle 
for the engineer, a punch for the conductor, and two or three 
small suitcases add much to the play. To add variety, have 
groups of eight or nine children stand in line with their hands 
on the shoulders of the child in front. Choose an engineer for 
each “train” and have him decide whether his train is local or 
express and where it is going. When fast music is played, the 
express trains will run; when slow music is played, the locals. 
A verse such as the following may be said as the train pulls out: 


The train is full of people, 

It travels on a track. 

It travels clear to Washington 
And then comes back. 


Other children may form bridges by couples facing each 
other and joining hands, London-Bridge fashion. Signal lights 
may be made by fastening red and green paper over flash- 
lights. 

The postman may be represented by a child who carries a 
paper mailbag over one shoulder. Words may be sung to the 
tune of “The Farmer in the Dell”: 


Oh, postman, come this way, 
Oh, postman, come this way, 
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Open up your letter bag 
To give me mail today. 


The farmer, the policeman, the doctor and the dentist may 
be dramatized in similar fashion. 

Invite a Worker to Visit: A visiting dentist may tell the 
children what they must do to make strong teeth; a farmer 
may tell of his work growing feed and caring for animals 
that produce food; a policeman may tell about directing 
trafic; a doctor may show his instruments and tell the chil- 
dren what they must do to take care of their health; a fireman 
may show his rubber coat and helmet and tell about preventing 
and extinguishing fires; a postman may show his letter bag 
and tell the children about the course of a letter after it is 
dropped into a mailbox. 

Take a Trip: At a farm the children will see the barns and 
animals, the hay stacked in the fields or stored in the barn, the 
vegetable garden, the farming tools and machinery. At a 
bakery they will notice the huge ovens and the long, flat 
shovel used to put the bread, cakes and pies into the ovens. At 
a railroad station, they will watch the trains come in, note 
the various types of engines and cars in the yards, visit the 
ticket window, see the heavy baggage carried in elevators to 
and from the trains, watch the turntable work or even ride on 
it, and perhaps talk with the engineer and conductor. At a 
post office, they will observe how the mail is sorted and packed 
into mailbags for transportation by air or rail. At a firehouse, 
they will see engines, pumper, hook and ladder, the pole down 
which the firemen slide, and so on. 

Make a Village: Cartons or paper bags may be used for 
buildings with windows and doors cut out and the outside of 
the buildings painted. Small workers may be drawn, cut and 
mounted to go with the grocery store, firehouse, hospital, post 
office and so on. 
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Make a Farm: Use blocks for buildings and add a fence to 
set off the barnyard, adding cut-out animals for dramatic play. 

Draw, Paint, Model: For finger paint, use commercial 
finger paint or make a substitute by mixing one-half cup of 
water and one-half cup of cornstarch and heat until the mixture 
thickens. Add vegetable coloring. The children may smear the 
paint on shiny, wet paper (glazed shelf paper), then paint the 
picture, using sweeping motions with fingers, palms of the 
hands, and arms to make all kinds of lovely designs. 

Play Games: Have children choose which workers they 
wish to represent. Then the teacher may say, “The grocer and 
the postman may change chairs.” The two children exchange 
seats. “The milkman and the policeman may change chairs,” 
and so on. 

Groups of children may act out the work of policemen, 
firemen, postmen and so on while the rest of the group guesses 
from the actions who is being portrayed. 

As the teacher or children in turn describe workers, the 
others may guess who it is. The following are suggested: 

“T am thinking of a worker who wears overalls and works 
in a garden. Who is he?” 

“T am thinking of a worker who comes to our door very 
early in the morning. Who is he?” 

“I am thinking of a worker who collects dirty clothes and 
puts them in a big bag. Who is he?” 

«I am thinking of a worker who wears a blue suit and holds 
up his hand to stop cars. Who is he?” 

“I am thinking of a worker who wears a rubber coat and 
high boots. Who is he?” 

The game may be continued indefinitely by characterizing 
all sorts of community workers with whom the children are 
familiar. 
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Resources To Enricu Unir III 


STORIES 


Martin and Judy by Verna Hills (The Beacon Press) 
Volume II: (Hills and Fahs) 
“Judy and the Doctor’Help Each Other” 
“This Is the Hospital” 
Volume III: “Doctor Smith and Doctor Martin” 
Stories to Begin On by Rhoda Bacmeister (Dutton) 
“How the Coal Came” 
“How the Fire Engine Came” 
“New Shoes” 
Here and Now Story Book by Lucy Sprague Mitchell (Dutton), 
revised edition 
“The Milkis Journey” 
“How the Engine Learned the Knowing Song” 
Told Under the Blue Umbrella (Association for Childhood 
Education ) 
“A Visit to the Farm” 


SONGS 


Martin and Judy Songs by Edith Lovell Thomas (The Beacon 
Press) 
“Here Comes the Train” 
“The Engine” 
“Grocer Man” 
+ Lhe Doctor: 
Singing Time by Sates N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn (Day) 
“The Postman” 
Wohewexarn 
Songs for the Little Child by Edna Dean Baker and Caroline 
Kohlsaat (Abingdon-Cokesbury ) 
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E Carpenter , 
“The Postman” 
“Firemen” 
“The Engine” 
Keep Singing, Keep Humming by Margaret Bradford and Barbara 
Woodruff (William R. Scott) 
elieslraine.Cop. 
“The Steam Engine” 
“The Milkman’s Horse” 
Musical Experiences of Little Children by Nina M. Kenagy and 
Francis M. Arnold (The Willis Music Company) 
“The Airplane” 
“The Boat Song” 
When the Little Child Wants to Sing (The Westminster Press) 
“The Song of the Friendly Helpers” 
Additional songs to use with this unit are: 
“Friendly Workers,” page 207. 
<The Firemen,” page 208. 
“The Doctor Song,” page 209. 


PRAYERS 


My Prayer Book by Margaret Clemens (Rand) 
“Thanks for Food” 

Prayers for Little Children by Mary Alice Jones (Rand) 
“For Daily Food” 
“A Thank-you Prayer for Kind People” 
“Helpers” 


POEMS 


Very Young Verses by Barbara Peck Geismer and Antoinette 
Broun Suter (Houghton) 
“T’m the Police Cop Man, I Am” 
“Barber’s Clippers” 
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“The Dentist” 
“The Cobbler” 
“The Postman” 
Here and Now Story Book by Lucy Sprague Mitchell (Dutton), 
revised edition 
“Busy Trains Are Coming” 
“Yellow-Eyes, The Grocer’s Cat” 


EXTRA STORIES 


The Milkman 


It was early in the morning. Everyone was fast asleep— 
mothers, fathers, children. 

Clippity-clop! Clippity-clop! (or Chug! Chug! Chug!) 

The horse pulled the wagon down the street. (The milk 
truck moved down the street.) 

Clippity-clop! Clippity-clop! (Chug! Chug! Chug! Chug! ) 

Tom, the milkman, sang a song softly to himself as he 
drove the horse (milk truck): 


Pm a friendly milkman, 
Coming down the street 
Early in the morning, 

When everyone’s asleep. 


No one heard the song. The people were all asleep. 

The horse (milk truck) stopped. 

Tom got off the wagon (truck) and carried a wire container 
filled with bottles of milk. 

At Susan’s house he left one bottle. At Peter’s house he left 
three bottles. At Dorothy’s house he left two bottles. 

Clippity-clop! Clippity-clop! (Chug! Chug! Chug! Chug! ) 
The horse (truck) continued down the street. Tom, the milk- 
man, left milk at every house. 
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Billy was up and dressed by the time Tom, the milkman, 
reached his house, for Billy lived at the edge of town. 

“T hear the milkman,” he said to his mother. “I will go 
out and get the milk.” 

Billy went to the porch. There was Tom, the milkman, 
just getting back into his wagon (truck). 

“Hello, there,” called Tom, the milkman. 

“Hello,” Billy answered. “You came just in time for break- 
fast.” 

Billy looked down at the two milk bottles. He knew that he 
couldn’t carry them both at once. So he picked one bottle up 
and carried it into the house and gave it to his mother. Then 
he went back and picked up the other bottle and took it to 
his mother. 

“Now we’ll have milk for our breakfast,” Billy said. “Did 
the milk come from Danny’s farm?” 

“Tt came from some farm, Billy,” Mother answered. “All 
the milk comes from farms. Some of it may come from 
Danny’s farm.” 

Billy’s mother then poured the fresh milk into a little blue 
pitcher. It was Billy’s pitcher. Billy was five years old and 
he could pour his own milk. 

Billy poured it into his china cup. 

Gurgle, gurgle, sounded the milk as it filled the cup. Then 
Billy poured milk over his cereal. 

“This tastes good,” said Billy. “I’m glad Tom, the milk- 
man, doesn’t forget to bring me fresh milk every morning.” 


The Laundryman 


“Br-r-r! Br-r-r!” rang the doorbell at 18 Main Street. 
Peter ran to the door. 
“Here is the laundryman,” Peter called to his mother. 
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Peter’s mother gathered up the dirty clothes—sheets, pil- _ 
lowcases, towels and washcloths, daddy’s shirts, mother’s 
aprons, Peter’s blue overalls. 

All the dirty clothes were put in the big laundry bag. The 
laundryman took the bag. 

“What are you doing?” Peter asked as the laundryman 
took a pen and card from his pocket. 

“Pm going to put a tag on this bag,” the laundryman an- 
swered. “It will say Mrs. Smith, 18 Main Street.” 

Then the laundryman tossed the bag into the truck. Peter 
watched as the truck went chug! chug! down the street. 

The laundryman stopped again. He jumped out of his 
truck and ran up the walk to Susan’s house. 

“Br-r-r! Br-r-r!” rang the doorbell. 

Susan opened the door. 

“Here is the laundryman,” she called to her mother. 

Susan’s mother gathered up the dirty clothes—sheets and ` 
pillowcases, towels, and washcloths, daddy’s shirts, brother’s | 
overalls, Susan’s dresses. . t 

All the dirty clothes were put in the big laundry bag. The 1 
laundryman took the bag. i 

“What are you doing?” asked Susan as the laundryman $ 
took a pen and card from his pocket. | 

“Tm going to put a tag on this bag,” answered the laundry- ` 
man. “It will say Mrs. Jones, 64 Star Street.” Then the 7 
laundryman tossed the bag into the truck. But he tossed so | 
hard that the bag went right over the truck and landed on 4 
the street. | 

Susan laughed. Susan’s mother laughed. The laundryman — 
laughed. 

“Pll have to be careful how hard I throw,” he called. — 
“Nothing must happen to the Jones’ laundry.” Then he 
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jumped in the truck and away he moved on down one street 
and then another. 

Sometimes when the bell went “Br-r-r! Br-r-r!” no one 
came to the door. Then the laundryman would have to go 
away without the dirty clothes. 

At one house the laundry was in a big bag on the porch. It 
already had a tag on it. “Mrs. Allen, 25 Murry Street,” the 
laundryman read as he carried the bag and put it in the truck. 

All morning long the laundryman collected the dirty 
clothes. His truck was full then, so he went to the big laundry. 

The sheets and pillowcases and towels and washcloths and 
shirts and aprons and overalls and dresses were put into big 
washing machines. 

Swish! Swish! Swish! Swish! went the water as the clothes 
were all scrubbed clean. 

It wasn’t many days before the laundryman was back in his 
truck moving down the street. 

“Br-r-r! Br-r-r!” rang the doorbell at 18 Main Street. 

_ Peter ran to the door. 

“Here is the laundryman,” Peter called to his mother. 

Peter’s mother took the package of clean laundry. She gave 
money to the laundryman for washing the clothes. 

Daddy’s shirt was ready to wear. 

Mother’s apron was ready to wear. 

Peter’s blue overalls were ready to wear. 

“Br-r-r! Br-r-r!” rang the doorbell at 64 Star Street. 

Susan ran to the door. 

“Here is the laundryman,” called Susan to her mother. 

Susan’s mother took the clean package of laundry. She 
gave money to the laundryman for washing the clothes. 

Daddy’s shirt was ready to wear. 

Brother’s overalls were ready to wear. 

Susan’s dress was ready to wear. 
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The laundryman moved on down one street and then an- 
other. He stopped at all the houses where he had gathered 
dirty clothes. Now he was bringing back packages of clean 
clothes. 

Chug! Chug! Chug! Chug! went the truck all day long. 
Now it was empty again. All the boys and girls and fathers 
and mothers had clean clothes to wear. 


The Policeman 


Peter was going to kindergarten. He stood at the corner 
waiting to cross the street. 

“Tweet! Tweet!” went the whistle. 

Policeman John stood in the middle of Main Street. He 
put up his hand. 

All the cars stopped. 

All the trucks stopped. 

Policeman John motioned to Peter to cross the street. 

“Hello, Peter,” said Policeman John. 

“Hello,” Peter said. 

Peter liked Policeman John. He was so friendly. He al- 
ways stopped the trafhc so that Peter and his friends could 
cross the street. 

One day Policeman John visited Peter’s school. 

Peter was very happy when he saw him. 

Policeman John talked to the children. He told them how 
to be careful when they crossed the street and to watch for his 
signal. 

“Tf there is no policeman on the corner, stop and look before 
you cross the street,” Policeman John said. 

“Do not play in the street,” he said. “If you lose your ball 
wait until it is safe to go into the street after it.” 

Policeman John liked to visit Peter’s school. He knew that 
Peter and his friends would remember his rules. 
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The Postman 


“Tweet! Tweet!” went the whistle. 

Tom ran out on the front porch and down the steps. He 
knew that whistle belonged to Mr. Barrett, the postman. 

“Hello, Tom,” the postman said. 

“Hello,” Tom answered. “Do you have a letter for me?” 

“There is a lot of mail for your house today,” Mr. Barrett 
told Tom. “You may watch me put it in the box.” 

Tom walked up on the porch beside Mr. Barrett. He 
watched him take letters from the big brown mailbag over 
his shoulder. 

“One, two, three letters for your house today,” said Mr. 
Barrett as he put the letters in the mailbox. 

Mr. Barrett knew that Tom liked to take the letters out 
of the mailbox himself. He watched Tom as he stood on his 
tiptoes to reach it. Tom opened the little door of the box. Out 
popped three letters. 

“T think one of those letters is for you,” Mr. Barrett said, 
as he went down the steps. 

Tom was very excited. “Look, Mother,” he called, “Mr. 
Barrett brought me a letter. See, my name is right on the 
envelope.” 

Tom’s mother looked. “Yes,” she said, “your letter is from 
Grandma Smith.” 

“Oh, maybe she is coming to visit me,” Tom said, as he 
jumped up and down. 

Mother helped Tom open the envelope so that he wouldn’t 
tear the letter inside. 

“What does it say?” asked Tom. 

“Wait till I read it,’ Mother answered. And she read the 
letter so Tom could hear it. 

“Oh, Grandma Smith is coming! Grandma Smith is com- 
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ing!” chanted Tom, as he jumped around the room. 

“T want to write her a letter now,” Tom said. “I want you 
to tell her to bring some ginger cookies.” 

So Tom got his writing-paper box. He opened it up and 
took out a little piece of paper with a picture of Donald Duck 
in one corner. 

«Shell like a letter on this paper,” Tom said, as he gave 
it to his mother. 

Mother wrote just what Tom wanted her to, and then Tom 
took the pen and printed in big letters “T O M” on the bottom 
and put a big X for a kiss. 

“May I mail the letter?” asked Tom. 

«I think there is time before the mail truck comes to pick 
it up,” his mother answered. 

So Tom took the letter and ran down to the corner to where 
the big mailbox was fastened on a post. But when he got 
there he saw the mail truck going down the street. 

“Oh, I’m too late,” thought Tom. He called to the truck 
but the men did not hear. They were too far down the street. 

Tom walked slowly back to his house. He carried the letter. 

«I was too late,” he said to his mother. “I called to the 
truck but the men didn’t hear me.” 

“Well, I know something better than putting the letter 
in the mailbox. When Daddy comes home for lunch we’ll have 
him take you downtown to the big post office and mail your 
letter from there. Then Grandma will get the letter in the 
morning.” 

“Yippy!” shouted Tom. 

So after lunch Tom sat in the front seat of his Daddy’s 
car. Tom was holding his letter tightly in his hand. He was 
going to the big post office to mail the letter to Grandma 
Smith. 
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Church 


For thousands of years men and women all over the world 
have heeded the admonition: “. . . assemble together to 
learn about God and observe his law.” This opportunity 
should be given to the four- and five-year-old child as well. 
He should come to learn that his church is more than a build- 
ing, that it is the meeting place for a group of friendly people 
who love God. Within its walls he should have the satisfying 
experiences to be met in work and play with his peers. He 
should gradually be initiated into the friendly fellowship 
which is the church. Finally he should grow into a realization 
that his assistance is needed to maintain his church as a place 
where people wish to come. 


WHAT THE Unit SHOULD ACHIEVE IN 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Discovery that the church is a place where a friendly spirit 
prevails. 

Comprehension of the church as a group of friendly people 
who love God. 

Knowledge of what children can do to keep the church a 
friendly place. 

Recognition of the conception of the church as a specially 
designated place where fathers, mothers and children work, 


play and worship. 
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Appreciation for the workers in the church—minister, sex- 
ton, organist and so on. 

Association of the church with many joyous experiences. 

Awareness of a homelike atmosphere in the church. 


CoMMON EXPERIENCES AROUND WHICH THE 


Unit May Be BUILT 


Going to church; seeing a baby baptized or dedicated in 
the church. 

Playing church. 

Hearing church bells ring. 

Watching the building of a church. 

Entertaining the minister in the home. 

Having contact with people who go to church. 


How THE Unit May BEGIN 


At the beginning of the first session, the children should 
feel free to examine and play with the material appropriate 
to the unit which the teacher displays, such as: 


PICTURE BOOKS 


We Go to Church by Nina Nelson (The Pilgrim Press) 

The Church—For the Worship of God by Ethel L. Smither 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury ) 

The Little White Church by Imogene M. McPherson (The 
Westminster Press) 


LARGE PICTURES 


Family groups going to church, by bus, by car, or on foot. 

Family groups in church. 

Church exteriors. 

Church interiors—windows, altar, choir singing, minister 
preaching, people worshiping. 

Children engaged in church kindergarten activities. 
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SMALL PICTURES 
Select and mount for picture box. 


PUZZLES 
These may be cut from large pictures. 


SCRAPBOOK OF CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
This may be prepared by mounting pictures cut from church 


folders. 

The above material may be enough to stimulate the children 
to carry out activities related to the unit. Out of the conversa- 
tion between the children and teacher, or from a story pre- 
sented by the teacher, plans for the unit activity may develop, 
or the teacher may offer one of the following activities to in- 
troduce the Unit theme. 


ACTIVITIES SUGGESTED FoR Unit IV 


Make a Church: To construct a church large enough for 
several children to use at the same time, secure eight orange 
crates for the framework. Place two, one on top of the other, 
at each corner, leaving about four feet between the pairs of 
boxes. Stretch wrapping paper over the sides and roof, leav- 
ing one side open for the door. Arched windows may be cut 
in the paper walls, and colored cellophane pasted over the 
openings. An additional crate may be used for the bell tower 
in which a sweet-toned bell may be fastened. The children 
may draw bricks on the outside of the church. Large blocks 
may be lined up inside to serve as seats. A small table may be 
placed for the minister. 

Make Small Churches: Use cartons, cutting a door and 
arched windows in each. A small shoebox may be fastened on 
the top for the bell tower. Paint the cartons with poster paint 
and make small pews and pulpit of spools and cardboard. 
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Make churches from paper bags, cutting or drawing doors 
and arched windows. Fasten the top of the bag together to 
form a slanting roof. An additional piece of construction paper 
may be affixed for the bell tower. 

Make Stained-Glass Windows: Cover white painting paper 
with water. Drop small amounts of paint onto the paper. As 
the paint runs together to produce floating colors, the result 
resembles stained glass. When dry, the windows may be 
pasted over the openings of the play church instead of cello- 
phane, or the colored windows may be pasted underneath 
the cellophane. 

Make a Poster: Small pictures of children singing, drawing, 
playing with toys, and so on, may be cut and pasted on wrap- 
ping paper to illustrate “Things We Do in Our Church 
Kindergarten.” A picture of the local church may be pasted 
in the center and the caption written across the top. 

Make a Church Book: Use large sheets of wrapping paper, 
the covers cut in the shape of a church, the inside sheets with- 
out the tower. Print the name of the church over the door. 
Small pictures of church activities may be cut out or drawn 
and pasted on the inside sheets. A song, poem or prayer may 
be included. 

Make a Church Mural: In the center of a strip of white 
shelf paper paste a picture of the local church. The children 
may draw, paint and cut out pictures of homes to be pasted 
on the mural. Streets may be drawn leading from each home 
to the church, along which paper-doll families may be pasted. 
Trees, flowers and sky may be added. 

Make Gifts for Church Workers: For the minister a sermon 
folder may be made by the children. Fold into three even 
parts a large sheet of Manila paper (12” x 18”). A church 
may be drawn on the outside flap, using a yellow crayon. The 
teacher may print “To Our Minister” across the top and 
“Sermon Folder” across the bottom. When completed, water- 
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color paint brushed lightly over the paper will make the 
picture and printing shine through. A desk blotter may be 
made, its outer edges decorated with snapshots of the children. 
A stamp box may be constructed of three empty safety match- 
boxes glued one on top of the other with colored construction 
paper pasted around the top and sides and a brass paper 
fastener inserted in each drawer for a handle. 

A gift for the church organist may be a bulletin holder to 
stand on the organ music rack. Paste four envelope corners 
on a piece of colored construction paper in the correct position 
to hold the church bulletin. 

Dustcloths of bright-colored cheesecloth may be made for 
the sexton. The children may take turns making stitches in 
the deep hem. 

Make Gifts for the Church: Fans for pew use may be cut 
out of oaktag or other cardboard and decorated by drawings 
or cutout designs. 

Take a Trip Around the Church: Go through the interior 
of the church, giving the children plenty of time to notice the 
windows, pictures, baptistry or baptismal font, organ, hymn- 
books and big pulpit Bible. Visit the bell tower. On a trip to 
view the outside of the church, call to the children’s attention 
the pointed roof, arched doorways and windows, the bell 
tower, or any features peculiar to that particular church. 

Make an Offering Chart: Across the top of a large sheet 
of wrapping paper print “Our Offering.” Pictures of books, 
toys and scissors may be cut out and pasted on the chart to 
represent money spent for work and play materials; a picture 
of a child in bed may represent money given to hospitals; a 
picture of coal and an electric light bulb may indicate money 
spent for heating and lighting the church. 

Become Acquainted with Church Workers: The minister 
may spend a large part of a session with the children, explain- 
ing his work, or the children may visit his office. The organist 
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may show the children the organ and explain the part he plays 
in the church and its services. The sexton may describe the 
work he does and indicate to the children where they may help 
him. 

Play Going to Church: Groups of children may represent 
families getting ready for church. One child may stand near 
the play church and ring the bell. As the children walk toward 
the church they may sing the following words to the tune of 
“Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grow”: 


All the people go to church, 
All the people go to church, 
You and I and everyone else, 


Yes, all the people go to church. 


After a few church songs are sung and a story told the children 
may walk back home again to a similar song. 

Play a Game: Two children join hands and hold them high 
while the others walk through. Sing the following words to 
the tune of “London Bridge”: 


All the children go to church, go to church, go to church. 
All the children go to church, 
To sing and work and play. 


When all the children have gone through the “church door” 
a child may be selected to close it. Then they may sing songs 
and tell a story. 


Resources TO Enrica Unir IV 


STORIES 


Martin and Judy by Verna Hills (The Beacon Press) 
Volume III: “Early to Church” 
“Children’s Day at the Church” 
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SONGS 


Martin and Judy Songs by Edith Lovell Thomas (The Beacon 
Press) 
BBellss 
Churcha 
When the Little Child Wants to Sing (The Westminster Press) 
“Our Dear Church” 
““A Song of Church Bells” 
“Ring, Ring, Ring” 
“When to Church I Go” 
Song and Play for Children by Frances Weld Danielson and 
Grace W. Conant (The Pilgrim Press) 
“Bells are Ringing” 
“The Church Bells” 
An additional song to use with the unit: 
“Church Bells,” page 204. 


POEMS 


The Church—For the Worship of God by Ethel L. Smither 
( Abingdon-Cokesbury), entire book 
When the Little Child Wants to Smg (The Westminster Press) 
Godis Church” 


A Church Helper 


Our sexton is a busy man, 

He works hard every day; 

He sweeps the floor, he dusts the chairs 
In just the finest way. 


He waxes floors and cleans the rug. 
The church looks spic and span. 
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So we shall try to help him, too, 
By doing all we can. 


We’ll pick up scraps, we’ll push in chairs, 
We’ll put our toys away. 
So that our room looks clean and neat, 


After work and play. 
EXTRA STORIES 


Money for a Church 


Many years ago when your fathers and mothers were as 
little as you, there was not any church here on this corner. Mr. 
Smith said to Mr. Jones, “We need a church here. Let us call 
all of our friends together and talk about it.” 

So one day many persons met at Mr. Smith’s house. 

“Tt will take much money to build a church,” he said. 

“T will give some,” said Mr. Jones and Mrs. Peterson. 

All the other friends said that they would give money, too, 
and so it was not long before many other friends wanted to 
help to build the church. 

Mr. Jackson, the tailor, gave money. 

Mr. Orton, the grocer, gave money. 

Mr. Thompson, the doctor, gave money. 

Many fathers and mothers who wanted a church where they 
could go with their children gave money, too. Soon there was 
enough money to buy the land and build the church. 

Mr. Quinn, the architect, came to talk about the church. 
He knew just how a church should be built. He had a ruler 
and a pencil and began to draw a picture of a church on a big 
piece of blue paper. 

“This is the very church we want,” all the fathers said. 
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“This is the church we want,” all the mothers agreed. 

“This is the church we want,” said the tailor, the grocer, the 
doctor. Everyone was pleased. They knew that they would 
soon have a new church. 


The Church Is Built 


Mr. Dixon was a steam-shovel man. He was busy digging 
a hole in the earth so that the masons and carpenters could 
build the church. Mr. Dixon sat in a little house on the steam 
shovel. He moved a lever. Chug! Chug! the big scoop bit 
into the dirt and rocks. Mr. Dixon moved another lever. 
Chug! Chug! Chug! the scoop closed its jaws and swung over 


to a big red truck. Mr. Dixon moved another lever. The 











jaws of the steam shovel opened and spit out the dirt and 


sticks and rocks. Plop! Plop! they went into the truck. 


All day long Mr. Dixon and his steam shovel dug and 


- spit out dirt into the red truck. Soon there was no more dirt 
| to be taken out of the hole. It was ready so that the masons 


could start their work. Mr. Trickey and his helpers were 
masons. They came and looked at the big hole. 
“Tt is ready for cement walls,’ Mr. Trickey said. The 


| helpers poured sand and water and cement into the big cement 
_ mixer machine. It went poppity-pop-pop-pop as it mixed the 
| sand and water and cement together to make strong walls 
l for the church. 


More helpers smoothed the cement over the floor and walls 


_ of the cellar. It was soon dry and ready for the carpenters to 
| begin their work. 


Rap-a-tap-a-tap! went the carpenters’ hammers. Buzz-zz-zz 


| went the carpenters’ saws. Rap-a-tap-a-tap and buzz-zz-zz and 


soon the walls and roof of the church were made. 


Mr. Jones, the plumber, put in long shiny pipes. Bang! 
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Bang! Bang! every pipe was in place. Gurgle! Gurgle! Gur- 
gle! sang the water in the pipes. 

Mr. Carr, the electrician, put in the electric lights, and 
when he pushed the button the church was very light. 

Soon the church was ready to have the windows put in. | 

“We will put colored picture windows in the church,” said — 
Mr. Brown, the window man. 

“We will put clear glass in the children’s rooms,” said his 
helper. 

Soon everything was ready for the painters. Swish! Swish! 
Swish! went their brushes over the walls and ceilings. 

Then came Mr. Barrett to put carpet on the floor. The big 
organ was moved in and the pulpit and chair for the minister 
and all the pews for the people. Everything was finished in 
the big church. 

The steam-shovel man did his work well. 

The mason and carpenter did their work well. 

The plumber and electrician, the painter and everyone who 
worked on the church did their work well. 

Now the fathers and mothers and children would have a 
lovely church. 


A Busy Day at Church 


Mr. Smith, the sexton, got up very early Saturday morning. 
He put on blue overalls and a gray shirt. 

“T have lots of work to do,” Mr. Smith said to Mrs. Smith 
as he ate his breakfast. “I must make the church all clean and 
shiny for Sunday.” 

Mr. Smith walked to church. He went to the big closet and 
took out all the things he needed—a broom, a vacuum cleaner, 
a dustcloth, a mop and a pail. 

“Now I am ready for work,” he said as he carried the 
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vacuum cleaner into the big church and attached the cord to 
the electric socket in the floor. 

Mmmmmmmmm! Mmmmmmmmm! hummed the vac- 
uum cleaner as Mr. Smith pushed it back and forth over the 
red carpet. Mmmmmmmmm! Mmmmmmmmm! soon the 
carpet was bright and clean. 

Mr. Smith took the dustcloth. Rub! Rub! Rub! it went 
over the pews and hymnbooks. Up one aisle and down an- 
other until every pew and hymnbook was dusted. 

Mr. Smith dusted the pulpit and the big table in front. He 
dusted the candlesticks and the organ and the choir seats. 

Soon everything was ready for Sunday. 

He gathered up his cleaning materials. He closed the door. 
How glad Mr. Smith was that he could help make the church 
bright and clean. 

He walked to the church school house. He went to the 
kindergarten room. All the boys and girls had been working 
= and playing in the room all week so it needed an extra clean- 
ing. He was glad though that the children remembered to 

pick up the scraps from the floor. 

_ Sweep! Sweep! Sweep! went the broom into every corner. 
— Slip! Slop! Slip! Slop! went the mop over all the floor. Rub! 
= Rub! Rub! went the dustcloth over all the chairs. 

_ The floor was clean. The chairs were clean. Everything in 
_ the kindergarten room was clean and ready for the children. 
Mr. Smith cleaned all the other rooms in the church school 
_ house. When night came he was all finished with his work. He 
looked at the clean floors and dusted furniture. He said to 
himself, “The church smells clean. It looks clean. It is clean.” 
_ Mr. Smith was tired, but he was glad that he had made the 
_ church ready for Sunday. 
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Christmas 


In THE hustle and bustle of Christmas, the true meaning of 
the day is often lost to children, crowded out by gay shops, 
mysterious packages and Santa Claus. The commercial excite- 
ment of a holiday is abroad, rather than the spiritual eleva- 
tion of a holy day. The celebration of Christmas as a holy day 
need not mean that children are deprived of the usual joys 
and gifts of the season. On the contrary, the day becomes basi- 
cally significant when Jesus is recognized as the pivotal figure 
in the festivities, when thoughts and plans radiate from the 
fact that it is His birthday which is being commemorated. The 
stories of Jesus’ friendliness for people, and His revelations of 
God’s purpose for the world serve as background material 
when the time comes to observe His birthday. Four- and five- 
year-old children can appreciate that in the loving, winsome 
personality of the man lies the answer to the question, “Why 
do we remember Jesus? Why do we have Christmas?” 

The Christmas season presents problems to parents and 
teachers that require their co-operation. Together, they must 
think through the conception of Santa Claus which they want 
to pass on to their child; also the presentation of the Gospel 
stories of the nativity, the wording of carols, and the arrange- 
ment of parties. 

Santa Claus: Children become confused by the many por- 
trayals of Santa Claus. One way to dispel their confusion is to 


explain to them how the confusion came about, with different 
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peoples having different legends, telling their stories to one 
another, each listener choosing the parts of a story he likes best 
and passing his story on. Various Santa Claus legends may be 
_ told and the Christmas customs of various countries pointed 
out so that the children understand Christmas as a living cele- 
bration, theirs to modify and enhance. They are quick to catch 
the feeling that the birth of Jesus is the central idea of Christ- 
mas and that all the jolly tales about Santa are elaborations 
of the joyous celebration. Most children respond particularly 
to the story of St. Nicholas, who gave away his money to 
those in need, keeping his identity secret; and children may 
be led to see that the way to enjoy Santa is to play the St. 
Nicholas game. 

Gospel Stories of the Nativity: Young children enjoy the 
stories as stories, so they may be presented as “wonder stories,” 
with the emphasis placed on the wonder and joy that people 
felt about Jesus. The stories may be linked with the créche, 
the church decorations, the carols and the surprise gifts, all of 
which are offered in honor of Jesus’ birthday. 

Wording of Carols: “Away ina Manger” is a favorite carol, 
but some revision will make it more meaningful to children. 
“The little lord Jesus” may be changed to read, “The dear 
little Jesus.” Since the second verse is a prayer to Jesus, con- 
flicting with the concept of addressing prayers to God, this 
revision by Margueritte Harmon Bro is suggested: 


The cattle are lowing, the Baby awakes, 
But dear little Jesus, no crying he makes. 

I love to remember the Baby that night 

And Mary his mother, the star and its light. 


Parties: Because young children are so easily stimulated, it 
is best for them to have their celebration apart from the big 
celebration of the church school, in their kindergarten room. 
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A portion of the party’s time could be devoted to the creation 
of party hats from paper bags. If about three inches are cut off 
from the open end of the bag, the “hat” may then be decorated 
with Christmas seals or drawings. The children may make 
party necklaces as well, stringing stars and bells cut from red 
paper on lengths of yarn. Rhythms and band may be included 
in the party activities, and a dramatic game of toy shop. (See 
“Suggested Activities for Unit V,” page 160.) The party may 
begin with the singing of carols and end with a story, after 
which the children may present to their parents the gifts they 
have made for them in kindergarten. 


WHAT THE UNIT SHOULD ACHIEVE IN 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Recognition that Christmas is a special celebration of Jesus’ 
birthday. 

A sense of wonder and thankfulness to God that Jesus was 
born. 

A sense of joy in sharing happiness with others, and a de- 
light in the particular opportunity Christmas brings to show 
love. 

An understanding of the old story of St. Nicholas, and 
recognition that playing his game of giving surprises is a 
proper way to celebrate the birthday of Jesus. 


COMMON EXPERIENCES AROUND WHICH THE 


Unit May Be BUILT 


Seeing Christmas decorations and gift displays in stores. 

Visiting a toy department. 

Hearing and talking about Santa Claus and seeing him in 
stores. 

Hearing Christmas carols. 

Seeing Christmas trees. 
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Hearing Christmas stories. 

Making Christmas surprises for friends and family. 
Hanging up stocking on Christmas eve. 

Playing with a créche. 

Receiving presents. 


How THE Unit May BEGIN 


The variety of seasonal decorations in the kindergarten 
room may of itself stimulate the children to suggestions for 
unit activity. Pine and spruce branches may be arranged about 
the room, and sprays of evergreen tied with red bows fastened 
at the windows. A small untrimmed Christmas tree may be 
placed on the table in the “beauty center.” Material appro- 
priate to Christmas may be distributed in the various centers 
where the children may examine it at the beginning of the first 
session. Such items as the following may capture the children’s 
imagination and initiate plans for activities: 


PICTURE BOOKS 


The First Christmas by Robbie Trent (Harper) 

The Christ Child by Maude and Miska Petersham (Doubleday) 
Jesus, Friend of Little Children by Muriel Chalmers (Nelson) 
Christmas Stocking by Dorothy W. Baruch (William R. Scott) 


LARGE PICTURES 


Jesus as a baby. 

Jesus as a man doing kind and helpful things. 

Evergreen trees growing in the woods, being cut down, 
being loaded on trains and trucks, at the market, in a home, in 
church. 

Children making and wrapping gifts. 

Children singing carols. 

Santa Claus. 
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SMALL PICTURES 
Select and mount for picture box. 


PUZZLES 
Those cut from large pictures. 


RECORDS OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Victor recordings #26049, #26050, #26051. 


CRECHE 


Small figures and animals are available at the ten-cent 
stores, or a durable set (Christmas Crib, $1.50) may be pro- 
cured from your denominational publishing house. 

Conversation arising from playing with the unit material, 
or the reading of a story may introduce activity among related 
lines, or the teacher may present one of the following. 


ACTIVITIES SUGGESTED FOR Unit V 


Set up a Créche: The figures and animals may be arranged 
in a stable constructed from a large cardboard or wooden box, 
open at two ends. 

Make a Christmas Mural: A \arge sheet of wrapping paper 
may be hung low with “We Think About Jesus at Christmas” 
printed at the top. The children may paste small pictures of 
Jesus on the paper. During the work the teacher will encour- 
age informal conversation about Christmas as Jesus’ birthday 
and about the kind and good things He did for people. 

Trim a Tree: If possible take the children to buy the tree. 
Have them feel the prickly needles and notice the piny fra- 
grance. When a tree has been selected, one child may be chosen 
to give the money that has been set aside for it. If the children 
themselves carry the tree back to the room, set it up, and make 
decorations for it, then it becomes ¢heir tree. 
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Make Christmas Tree Decorations: Samples of the follow- 
ing decorations are easily copied by the children. 

Cut two trees of green construction paper, fold through the 
center and glue along fold. Then press the folds so that the 
four sides stand away from one another. Decorate with gold 
and silver stars. 

Make chains of narrow five-inch strips of red and green con- 
struction paper. Paste one strip end to end, insert the next and 
paste its ends together, and continue until a long chain is made. 

Make ornaments by pasting Christmas seals on both sides of 
key tags. 

Red bells cut from construction paper may be hung on the 
tree or pasted on a strip of white paper for a wall border. 
Wreaths cut from green paper may be decorated with clusters 
of red paper berries and a red crepe paper bow. 

Make a Sugar Plum Tree: Cut a symmetrical branch from 
a bush, preferably one with thorns, and paint it with aluminum 
paint. Silver a small flowerpot and insert the branch, holding 
it firm with sand or pebbles. Let the children stick colored gum 
drops, marshmallows and raisins on each thorn or twig, and 
hang candy canes and lollipops on the twigs. Put a ginger- 
bread dog at the bottom and tie a chocolate cat at the top. 
Fasten a copy of Eugene Field’s poem, “The Sugar Plum 
Tree,” to the arrangement and send it to a shut-in or to the 
children’s ward in the hospital. 

Dramatize Getting a Christmas Tree: Designate a place in 
the room as the “woods” and send several children to stand 
there with their arms outstretched, representing trees with 
branches. Then the rest of the children may walk to the 
“woods” and select a “tree,” cut it down, and tie its “branches” 
together. The “tree” is then pushed gently to the center of the 
room, the rope cut so that its “branches” may spread again. 
Ornaments may now be hung on the tree. When decoration 
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is complete, the children may dance around the tree as they 
sing “The Christmas Tree.” (See songs that follow unit sec- 
tions. ) 

Dramatize Santa Claus: Use a wagon for a sleigh. Santa 
(with or without a costume) may have a bag (pillowcase) to 
hold small toys from the toy shelves. When the children pre- 
tend to go to sleep, Santa comes in, his sleigh drawn by “rein- 
deer,” puts gifts by each child, and leaves. At the call, “Merry 
Christmas!” the children awake to find their toys. 

Naturally the teacher will encourage the originality of the 
children in developing this dramatic play on their own. 

Dramatize Christmas Stories: After hearing stories or look- 
ing at pictures, the children may dramatize the story of Jesus’ 
birth, using a doll for the baby Jesus. Simple costumes may be 
provided, blue cambric for Mary and brown for Joseph, the 
doll being swaddled in a strip of white muslin. Shepherds 
may wear cheesecloth tunics and may carry a lamp or hold a 
stick. 

The children may act out the story as it is read, or pose a 
picture as music is played. 

Dramatize Toy Shop: Several children represent toys while 
others walk to the store, purchase a toy and push it home. The 
type of toy will indicate the kind of activity. Toys may be 
“wound up” to walk, dance or say ““Ma-ma.” 

Take a Trip into the Church: Take the children to see the 
Christmas decorations in the church. Christmas music may be 
played on the organ while the children are examining and en- 
joying the beauty of the decorations. 

Make Gifts: Samples of the following gifts may be pro- 
vided for the children to copy: 

Plaque: Have the child press his hand down on an oblong 

piece of wet clay. Mark the name and date below the 
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imprint. After the clay has dried, it may be preserved 
by painting and shellacking. 

Bookmark: Decorate a triangular corner cut from a white 
envelope with Christmas seals or a crayon drawing. 

Blotter: Mount a small Christmas tree cut from green con- 
struction paper on a larger piece of blotting paper. Dec- 
orate the tree with seals or drawings. 

Memorandum Pad: Paste a small note pad on a larger piece 
of heavy cardboard. Crayon the cardboard around the 
pad and attach a small pencil. 

Calendar: Paste a small calendar on construction paper cut 
in the form of a star or Christmas tree. Fasten a ring on 
the back for hanging. 

Hot Plate Mat: Cut one circle of corrugated paper and two 
of cretonne, having the cretonne circles one inch larger 
than the paper one. Glue the cretonne circles to the 
paper, one on each side, and snip the overhanging edges 
to form fringe. 

As each gift is finished, make sure that it is properly tagged. 

While the children are working on their gifts, hang a sign 

on the kindergarten door, “Santa Claus Workshop.” During 
the work, occasionally repeat: 


We are busy working 

On our gifts today. 

Mother (Daddy) will be happy 
On glad Christmas day. 


Have Rhythms and Band: Distribute red and green paper 
streamers to the children and suggest they use them in re- 
sponse to music. Some children may run lightly or whirl to 
the music while others may stand still and make arm move- 
ments. 
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The children will heartily enjoy playing the instruments 
while Christmas music is played. 

While bells and triangles are played, the children may sing 
the following verse to the tune of “Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat”: 


Ring, ring, ring, the bells, 
Ring them loud and clear 

To tell to children everywhere 
‘That Christmas time is here. 





Resources TO Enricu Unit V 


STORIES 


Martin and Judy by Verna Hills (The Beacon Press) 
Volume I: “Baby Sister’s Christmas Gift” 
“Surprise! Surprise!” 


Volume III: “Who Is Santa Claus?” 


SONGS 


Martin and Judy Songs by Edith Lovell Thomas (The Beacon 
Press) 
“Christmas” 
“Jesus Birthday” 
“Carol, Children” 
Songs for the Little Child by Edna Dean Baker and Carolyn 
Kohlsaat (Abingdon-Cokesbury ) 
“Christmas Bells” 
“Christmas Tree” 
When the Little Child Wants to Sing (‘The Westminster Press) 
“Baby Jesus” 
“Shepherds Leave the Hillside” 
“Bells” 
“Rocking Carol” 
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Sing and Sing A gain by Ann Sterling Boesel (Oxford) 
“Christmas Tree” 
“Santa Claus” 
Song and Play for Children by Frances Weld Danielson and 
Grace W. Conant (The Pilgrim Press) 
“The Friendly Beasts” 
“For Mother” 
“The Christmas Bells Are Ringing” 
Musical Experiences for Little Children by Nina M. Kenagy and 
Francis M. Arnold (The Willis Music Company) 
“The Birthday of Jesus” 
“Merry Christmas to You All” 
“Oh, Dance Around the Christmas Tree” 
Keep Singing, Keep Humming by Margaret Bradford and Barbara 
Woodruff (William R. Scott) 
“Christmas Day” 
“Christmas Time” 


Additional songs to use with the unit: 


“The Christmas Tree,” page 210. 
“The Children’s Friend,” page 211. 
“Sleep, My Jesus,” page 212. 


POEMS 
When the Little Child Wants to Sing (The Westminster Press) 


“Christmas Star” 
“Holly Wreaths” 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE? 
There’s a wonderful tree, a wonderful tree, 
The happy children rejoice (are glad) to see, 


1 From Songs and Games for Little Ones, by Walker and Jenks. Used by 
permission of Oliver Ditson Company. 
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Spreading its branches year by year, 

It comes from the forest to flourish here. 
O, this wonderful tree, 

With its branches wide, 

Is always, is always blooming 

At Christmas tide (time). 


EXTRA STORIES 


The Christmas Spruce Tree 


Among the tall trees in the forest grew a little spruce tree. 
It was no taller than a man, and that is very short for a tree. 

She liked to listen when the other trees were talking, but 
their talk often made her sad. 

“I am the king of the forest,” said the oak. “Look at my 
huge trunk and my branches. How they reach up toward 
heaven (sky)! I furnish planks for men to build their ships. 
There I defy the storm on the ocean as I do the thunder in 
the forest.” 

“And I go with you over the foaming waves,” said the tall 
straight pine. “I hold up the flapping sails when the ships fly 
over the ocean.” 

“And we warm the houses when winter comes and the cold 
north wind drives the snow before him,” the birches said. 

“We have the same work to do,” said a tall fir tree, and she 
bowed gracefully, dropping her branches toward the ground. 

The little spruce tree heard the other trees talking about 
their work in the world. This made her sad and she thought, 
“What work can I do? What will become of me?” 

But she could not think of any way in which she could be 


2 By Edna Dean Baker. From Beginners Book in Religion. Used by per- 
mission of the author and Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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useful. She decided to ask the other trees in the forest. So 
she asked the oak, the pine and the fir, but they were so proud 
and stately they did not even hear her. 

Then she asked the beautiful white birch that stood near by. 
“You have no work to do,” said the birch, “because you can 
never grow large enough. Perhaps you might be a Christmas 
tree, but that is all.” 

“What is a Christmas tree?” asked the little spruce. 

“I do not know exactly,” replied the birch. “Sometimes 
when the days are short and cold, and the ground is covered 
with snow, men come out here into the forest. They look 
at all the little spruce trees and choose the prettiest, saying, 
‘This will do for a Christmas tree.’ Then they chop it down 
and carry it away. What they do with it I cannot tell.” 

The little spruce asked the rabbit that hopped over the 
snow, and the owls that slept in the pines, and the squirrels 
that came to find nuts and acorns. But no one knew more than 
the birch tree. No one could tell what men did with the Christ- 
mas trees. 

Then the little spruce tree wept because she had no work 
to do and could not be of any use in the world. The tears 
hardened into clear, round drops, which we call gum. 

At last a boy came into the forest with an ax in his hand. He 
looked the little tree over. “Perhaps this will do for a Christ- 
mas tree,” he said. So he chopped it down, laid it on a sled, 
and dragged it home. 

The next day the boy sold the tree, and it was taken into a 
large room and dressed up with popcorn and gilded nuts and 
candles. Packages of all sizes and shapes, and tiny bags filled 
with candy were tied on its branches. 

The tree was trembling with excitement, but she stood as 
still as she could. “What if I should drop some of this fruit,” 
she thought. 
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Then it began to grow dark; everyone left the room and the 
tree was alone. It began to feel lonely and to think sad 
thoughts. 

Soon the door opened and a lady came in! She lighted all 
the candles. How light and glowing it was then! The tree had 
never even dreamed of anything so beautiful. 

Then the children came and danced about the tree, singing 
Christmas songs. The father played on his violin, and the 
baby sat in her mother’s arms, smiling and cooing. 

“Now I know what I was made for,” thought the spruce 
tree; “I was intended to give joy to the little ones, because I 
myself am so small.” 


The Christmas Candle? 


There were many tall red candles in the shop. “We are the 
Christmas candles,” said they as they lay proudly, each in his 
own box so that they would not get broken. 

There was one white candle in the shop. He was not tall. 
He was not red. “I can never be a Christmas candle,” he said 
sadly. 

When it was three days to Christmas a little old lady came 
into the shop. She looked at all the candles. 

“Red candles are ten cents,” said the shopkeeper; “the little 
white candle is five.” 

«PII take the little white candle,” said the little old lady. 
“Five cents is all I have, but I must have a light tonight.” 

So the little white candle went home with the little old 
lady, and it was three days to Christmas. “Now I shall never 
be a Christmas candle,” he said sadly. 

“You must help me mend my stockings,” said the little old 
lady, when the darkness had come. 


3 By Jessie Eleanor Moore. Used by permission of the author and The 
Graded Press. 
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So the little candle stood in a broken candlestick and shone 
and shone while the old lady mended her stockings, and he 
grew shorter all the while. And when the mending was done 
she put him out and went to bed, and he was sure he would 
never be a Christmas candle. 

Then it was two days to Christmas. 

“You must help me find my string of blue beads,” said the 
little old lady when the darkness had come. “I wore those blue 
beads when I was a little girl and the little girl upstairs shall 
have them for Christmas, for they are all I have to give.” 

So the little white candle stood in the broken candlestick and 
shone and shone while the little old lady hunted for the blue 
beads in the top bureau drawer, and he grew shorter all the 
while. And when she had wrapped the blue beads in tissue 
paper, she put the little candle out and went to bed and he 
was sure he would never be a Christmas candle. 

Then it was one day to Christmas. 

“You must help me read the story of the little Jesus in the 
manger,” said the little old lady, and when the darkness fell 
she took up her Bible. 

So the little white candle stood in the broken candlestick 
and shone and shone while the little old lady read and he 
grew shorter all the while. 

«PII set you in the window,” said the little old lady, at last. 
“Perhaps some carolers will come our way.” 

So the little white candle stood in the window and grew 
shorter all the while. The little girl upstairs came tripping in 
and her eyes shone with happiness when she opened a little 
package and found the blue beads. The sound of singing came 
in the window— 

Silent night! holy night! 
Darkness flies, all is light, 
Jesus, the Savior, is here. 
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The carolers had seen the little candle in the window. 
“Tt must be Christmas,” said the little white candle. “I am 
a Christmas candle,” he added, as he sputtered and went out. 


Legend of St. Nicholas 


Nicholas was a little boy who lived in Greece. His mother 
and father had told him the story of Jesus and it was one of 
his favorite stories. 

Nicholas was a kind boy and loved animals. He was always 
taking care of them. He was kind as Jesus was. 

Nicholas had an uncle who was a minister, and when 
Nicholas grew up he was a minister, too. One time when his 
uncle went away on a long journey Nicholas took charge of 
his uncle’s work. Nicholas was glad, because this gave him a 
chance to work for many people. 

When Nicholas’ father and mother died they left him lots 
of money. 

“What shall I do with all this money?” he asked. Then he 
thought about Jesus. “He would use the money to help 
others,” he thought; “that is what I am going to do, too.” 

Just at that time Nicholas heard a very sad story about a 
family who had lost all of their money and were very hungry. 

“T must act quickly,” Nicholas said to himself. 

So he filled a bag with money and when it was dark he left 
his house. Nicholas did not want anyone to know what he was 
going to do. It was like a game he was playing. 

Nicholas reached the house where the family lived. He 
crept up to the open window, threw in the bag of money and 
quickly hurried back home. 

When the family saw the money they were very happy. 

“Who could have left it?” they asked. 

But no one knew. Nicholas did not tell. When he knew 
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that the family needed more money he gave them more, but 
they did not know where it came from. 

Nicholas did this three times. But on the third time the 
father was determined to find out who it was that helped his 
family. 

When Nicholas started to drop the bag of money through 
the window someone took hold of his hand. 

“You have been so good to us,” the father said,—“we want 
to thank you.” 

Nicholas was disappointed. He had not wanted to be found 
out. 

The word spread that it was Nicholas who had done this 
kind thing and whenever anything was discovered at the door- 
step of a sick child or a hungry child, the people would say, 
“Good Nicholas has been here.” 


SSK UNIT VI Xs” 





Seasonal Changes 


A curp usually takes for granted the progression of the sea- 
sons. However, the hot sun in summer, the snow in winter, 
the bird migrations in spring, the fall leaves in autumn, and 
all the other aspects of the year in its course provide fertile 
fields from which to harvest the rich implications of universal 
plan and order. The commonplace experiences the child has 
with the sequences of seasons, tides, planets and stars can be 
interpreted to lead him toward an appreciation of the miracu- 
lous and wonderful in God’s plan for natural processes. 

The teacher will need to acquaint herself with the variety 
of weather conditions that the same season brings to different 
parts of the country so that she can help the children to under- 
stand that weather is not the same everywhere. Of course, she 
will have to adjust session plans to fit her geographical 
location. 


WHAT THE Unit SHOULD ACHIEVE IN 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


An awareness of the outside world with a resulting appreci- 
ation of, and gratitude for, its beauties. 

An understanding that God’s plan is not the same for all 
parts of the country. 

Awareness of an orderly force in the world. 

Recognition that God works through dependable laws 
which cannot be changed to satisfy individual requests. 
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Appreciation of God’s care, exhibited in the preparations of 
nature for each season, in the ways animals provide food and 
shelter for their young, in the year-round loving care of 
parents for children. 

Joy in specific seasonal pleasures. 

This unit is presented in four outlines, one for each season. 
The following picture books may be secured for use with the 
appropriate season: 


The Basic Science Education Series (Row) 
Birds 
Flowers, Fruits and eed 
The Garden and Its Friends 
Clouds, Rain and Snow 
Seeds and Seed Travels 
The Sky Above Us 
Plants Around the Year 
Everyday Birds by Gertrude E. Allen (Houghton) 
Let’s Go to the Seashore by Harriet E. Huntington (Doubleday) 
Up Above and Down Below by Irma E. Webber umian R. 
Scott) 
Pelles New Suit by E. Beskow (Harper) 
The Handbook of Nature-Study by Anna Comstock (Gomeeck 
Publishing Company ) 
Birds, The Little Golden Series (Simon & Schuster) 
This Is Science (Association for Childhood Education) 
God Gave Me Eyes by Olive W. Burt Hamel Gabriel Sons and 
Company) 


(A good selection of books is available at ten-cent stores.) 


AUTUMN 


Manifestations of the autumn season vary throughout the 
country, but everywhere there are evidences, among plants 
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and animals, of preparation for a new season. In colder places, 
the leaves change color and fall from the trees, the birds leave 
for warmer areas, the animals make ready for winter. In 
warmer sections, the autumn rains turn the grass green over- 
night, fall planting of carrots, lettuce and other vegetables is 
made, Christmas berries and mountain holly turn red, and 
poinsettias bloom. 


CoMMON EXPERIENCES AROUND WHICH THE SESSIONS 
on AUTUMN May Be BUILT 


Seeing the leaves change color and fall. 

Raking leaves. 

Watching squirrels store nuts. 

Noticing birds migrating. 

Wearing warmer clothing. 

Seeing fruits and vegetables harvested. 

Seeing the effects of fall rains in the South and Southwest. 
Seeing berries turn red and poinsettias bloom. 


How THE SEssions oN AUTUMN May BEGIN 


Autumn decorations in the kindergarten room may be 
sufficient to arouse interest in the season and lead to plans for 
related activities. At the beginning of the session, the children 
should have an opportunity to examine these and other appro- 
‘priate materials that the teacher has on display. 


LARGE PICTURES 


The following may be mounted on orange paper: 
Autumn scenes. 

Children playing in fallen leaves. 

Children and parents raking leaves. 

Squirrels gathering nuts. 

Birds migrating. 
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SMALL PICTURES 
Select and mount for picture box. 


PUZZLES 
Those cut from large pictures. 


NATURE MATERIALS 


Colored leaves, seed pods, bittersweet berries, branches from 
the Japanese lantern plant, acorns and so on, according to 
locality. 

Conversation about this material may introduce ideas for 
unit activity. Such first-hand experiences as scufhng through 
the leaves and noticing the lowered mercury in the ther- 
mometer may become themes for discussion which will initiate 
related activity and result in plans for the session, or the 
teacher may arrange to present, at the first session, one of the 
following activities. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR THE SESSIONS ON AUTUMN 


Make a Mural: Print “God’s World in Autumn” on a 
paper strip, on which children may paint pictures of bare trees. 
Some bright-colored leaves may hang to the branches, some 
may be falling, and some may be lying on the ground. 
Squirrels may be added to the scenes. 

Play Autumn Leaves: The children, representing leaves, 
may dance to gay music, whirling and twirling and finally fall- 
ing to the ground. Then other children, representing squirrels, 
may scamper among them, looking for nuts. 

Shellac Autumn Leaves: Use well-pressed leaves. Cover a 
table with newspapers. Show the children how to hold the 
leaves by the stem, flat against the paper, and brush with clear 
shellac. Use wood alcohol for cleaning sticky fingers and 
brushes. 
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Take a Walk: Children in the country or a small town may 
make an excursion to see autumn flowers, trees in bright 
foliage, empty birds’ nests and squirrels hunting nuts. If there 
are quantities of leaves on the ground, let the children have 
the joy of scuffling through them. In some areas it will be 
possible to see fall harvests. Children in the city may be taken 
to a near-by park or florist’s shop to look at the autumn leaves 
and flowers. | 

Study Nature Objects: Collect milkweed pods, acorns, 
other nuts and seed pods, and arrange them in box covers on a 
table for the children to observe through a magnifying glass. 

Plant Tulip Bulbs: Dig holes five inches deep, about eight 
inches apart, in rich soil. Place a little sand in each hole and 
press a bulb into each. Cover with soil and water. 


WINTER 


In those parts of the country where snow falls, the winter 
season holds special joys for children, such as coasting, shovel- 
ing, and playing in the snow. As children.notice the matchless 
artistry of the snowflakes, see the beauty of frost and icicles, 
and watch the ice form in the lakes and streams, they may be 
led to see God’s plan in the universe at this season of the year. 

Children who live in the South and Southwest will experi- 
ence rain and warm weather during the winter months. They 
will note bird residents from colder climates, orange groves in 
the midst of harvest, and many vegetables and lovely flowers. 


CoMMON EXPERIENCES AROUND WHICH THE SESSIONS _ 
on WINTER May Be BUILT 


Watching snow fall. 

Playing in snow, throwing snowballs, making snowmen. 
Discovering frost pictures on windows. 

Seeing ice on lakes and rivers. 
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_ Watching skating or skiing. 
_ Staying indoors because of storms. — 

Wearing snowsuits, mittens, galoshes. 

Watching father put coal or wood on the fire. 

Seeing fuel delivered to the home. 

Noticing heavier fur on animals. 
Noting wind, rain, and warm weather in South and South- 
‘west. ) ; 

Seeing new birds, orange groves, vegetables and fruits at 
harvest in South and Southwest. 


How THE Sessions ON WINTER May BEGIN 


If the kindergarten room is decorated with pine and spruce 
branches, bayberries, and other winter displays, the children 
may be stimulated at the outset to some form of related 
activity. Such material as the following should be available at 
the beginning session to arouse the children’s interest. 


LARGE PICTURES 


The following may be mounted on white paper: 
Winter scenes in various parts of the country. 
Children having fun in the snow. 

Children dressed in warm clothing. 


Children sleeping under warm blankets. 
Winter birds. 
Children feeding winter birds. 


SMALL PICTURES 
Select and mount for picture box. 


PUZZLES 
Those cut from large pictures. 
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Conversation or a story centering about the season may de- 
velop ideas for unit activity. Comparison of an indoor with an 
outdoor thermometer, playing in the snow, or discussion of the 
winter clothing the children wear may initiate activity related 
to the subject of winter, or the teacher may present one of the 
following activities to introduce this series of sessions. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR THE SESSIONS ON WINTER 


Enjoy a Snow Frolic: Take the children outdoors. Have 
some take turns using a sled, while others make a snowman, 
play with snowballs, or shovel snow. Use a broom to brush 
snow off clothing before going indoors. 

Imaginary Snow Play: One child pretends to make a snow- 
ball, drops it, and rolls it to increase its size, his hands stretch- 
ing to encompass the imaginary mound. Several children help 
to roll it to the feet of one child who then becomes the snow- 
man. The children pretend to finish the snowman, packing the 
snow around him, making eyes, nose and mouth, adding but- 
tons to his coat, and putting a small broom in his hand. A 
child representing the sun stands before the snowman, hold- 
ing his arms above his head. The snowman slowly melts away. 
(The child sinks slowly to the floor.) 

Study the Story of Wool: Display a toy sheep, a ball of 
yarn, and a sweater or sock in the process of being knitted, 
where the children may examine them. 

Make a Triple Poster: Divide a strip of wrapping paper 
into three sections labeled, “God Plans for Warm Clothing,” 
“God Plans for Food” and “People Who Help God Care For 
Us.” The children will enjoy illustrating the sections with 
pictures or drawings. 

Take aT rip to the Church Heating Plant: Arrange to have 
the sexton show the children how he keeps the church warm 
in winter. Let him tell the children about coming into the cold 
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church early in the morning to light the fires, or otherwise 
regulate the heat. 
Make a Winter Picture: On a long strip of wrapping paper 


= the children may paste snow-covered houses, hills and trees 








cut from white paper. Bare trees and houses may be added and 
bits of cotton pasted to branches and roofs. Children in warm 
sections of the country may show orange groves and vegetables 
and flowers growing. 

Model: Make snowballs and snowmen from clay. When 
dry and hard these models may be painted white. 

Catch Snowflakes: On a snowy day, put a piece of black 
cloth on the window sill. Let the children observe the flakes 
under a microscope or magnifying glass. 

Watch Snow Melt: Bring a pan of snow into the room 
and let the children observe it melt into water. 

Take a Walk: Guide the children to observe the dry stalks 
of plants and bushes sticking up through the snow. Call their 
attention to the snow glistening in the sun. City children will 
enjoy watching snow removal trucks at work. 

Play Feeding Winter Birds: A few “birds” may go to one 
corner of the room. The rest of the children may scatter 
“food” to the hungry “birds” who chirp for the food. The 
following verse may be repeated: 


O little birdies on the ground, 
Looking for food this winter day. 
Here are some crumbs for you to eat, 


Take your fill and fly away. 


Save an Offering: Obtain permission from the finance com- 
mittee to set aside two months’ Sunday offerings for a special 
gift. Send notes to the parents explaining the project. Use an 
appropriate container for the money. A milk bottle may be 
used if the money is to buy milk for a day nursery; a shoebox 
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may be used if the money is to buy a pair of shoes for a needy 
child. 


SPRING 

Spring is perennially a joyous season, when experiences with 
young and growing things capture children’s imagination, 
helping to focus their attention on the miracle of God’s crea- 
tion. The grass growing green, plants pushing up through the 
still cold earth, leaf buds unfolding on the bare trees, birds 
appearing and nesting—all the sights and sounds and smells 
of spring—express the glad mysterious awakening of life. This 
upsurge of nature may impel children Godward, for they may 
be led to see God’s care evidenced in the rebirth of the world 
around them. 

Easter, the chief festival of the Christian year, comes in the 
midst of this renascence of nature. Though four- and five-year- 
old children are too young to understand the forces at work 
in the world that led to the events of holy week, and are not 
emotionally: ready to interpret Jesus’ suffering and death, the 
figure of Jesus stands at the center of the joyful celebration 
of Easter. Stories of His friendliness to people, of the helpful 
things He did, of His love for little children may be recalled 
at this time. 

The Easter season presents several problems to teachers and 
parents that require joint effort toward solution. The leaders 
of children must deal with questions about Jesus’ crucifixion, 
with the conception of the Easter bunny, with the care of pets 
given to the children, and with the idea that Easter means 
new clothes. 

Crucifixion: Stories and pictures about the last week of 
Jesus’ life with which children may come into contact may 
initiate questions or comments. Teacher or parent may respond 
somewhat as follows: “There were some people who did not 
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understand the kind and helpful things that Jesus did, so they 
put Him to death. But Jesus helped His friends to know that 
only His body was dead. He taught them that the wonder 
part of Him that they loved would never die.” 

There is no way to keep other people from telling more 
about the persecution, trial and death of Jesus, and some chil- 
dren become very much wrought-up. The teacher will not 
want to side-step the facts, but neither will she want to elabo- 
rate them; most certainly she will not dwell on the agony of 
the cross no matter how deeply her own feelings or theology 
may be involved. Perhaps her best course—once the children 
have raised questions about the trial before Pilate, or the cru- 
cifixion—is to tell the story in simple outline and magnify its 
glorious ending. This is a jubilant story, a triumphant story. 
As children say, “It comes out all right.” It has a happy end- 
ing—children will grasp the essential point of ongoing life. 

The Easter Bunny: Children should be helped to think of 
the Easter bunny as part of the make-believe play that allows 
us to play happy surprises for others. If parents and teachers 
co-operate to clear up the impression that the Easter bunny 
_ lays colored eggs or leaves gifts for children, the fun will not 
_ be less and the understanding will be greater. 

_ Easter Pets: Children may receive baby chicks or rabbits at 
_ this time. The greatest care should be taken that the children 
_ do not unintentionally injure these young animals. 

_ New Clothes: The Easter finery in the shops and the new 
= spring clothes donned at this time should be treated as a corol- 
lary of the new life everywhere. When the children talk about 
their new dresses, coats, shoes and hats, the teacher may say, 
_ “We are glad that winter is over and we can put on new 
_ clothes. It makes us feel happy. Easter is a happy time. In the 
_ spring trees put on their new leaves and plants wear new 
flowers and we like to wear new clothes, too.” 
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Helpful suggestions for interpreting Easter to children 
will be found in the manual, The Observance of Easter by 
Amelia W. Swayne, the Friends General Conference, 1515 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CoMMoON EXPERIENCES AROUND WHICH THE SESSIONS 
on SPRING May Be BUILT 


Observing parents or other persons starting a garden. 

Gathering flowers and arranging them. 

Taking walks to see birds and flowers and grass. 

Watching baby chicks and bunnies. 

Watering gardens. 

Watching rain fall, walking in the rain, wearing raincoats 
and rubbers. 


How THE SESSIONS ON SpRING May BEGIN 


For the first session on spring the teacher may arrange dis- 
plays of branches in flower, twigs in bud, seeds and bulbs, 
which will speak to the children of spring and may start activ- 
ity along lines related to the season. Such material on the 
theme as the following may be available in the appropriate 
centers. 


LARGE PICTURES 

The following may be mounted on yellow paper: 

Spring scenes. 

Pussy willows, birds, flowers, trees. 

Butterfly and moth cycle. 

Bird’s nest with eggs, baby birds in nest, parent birds hunt- 
ing food and feeding babies, birds flying from nest. 

Spring showers, rainbows. 

Gardens being planted. 

Baby chicks and bunnies. 
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SMALL PICTURES 
Select and mount for picture box. 


PUZZLES 
Those cut from large pictures. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
The following are recommended: 


“Rustle of Spring” by Sinding. 

“To Spring” by Grieg. 

“Flight of the Bumble Bee” by Rimski-Korsakov. 
“Spring Song” by Mendelssohn. 


The material on exhibit will introduce themes for discussion 
which may develop plans for unit activity. The children may 
hear a story about some aspect of spring which will suggest to 
them ideas to follow through, or the teacher may arrange to 
present one of the following activities at the first session on the 
subject. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR THE SESSIONS ON SPRING 


Plan a Spring Museum: Paint an orange crate yellow and 
fasten a sign, “Our Spring Museum,” upright on the top. 
Collect such items as grasses, empty bird’s nests, cocoons, fruit 
blossoms, tree branches, to display in the crate. 

Make a Spring Poster: Across the top of a large sheet of 
wrapping paper or oaktag, print the words, “God Has Made 
Everything Beautiful” or “Spring Is Here.” On this paste 
magazine pictures, drawings or paintings. 

Make a Spring Booklet: Use five sheets of construction 
paper for a booklet. Decorate the outside cover with a pic- 
ture of spring flowers and the verse, “Unto You, O God, 
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Do We Give Thanks.” Pictures may be used to illustrate 
Song of Solomon 2:11-12, as follows: “For, lo, the winter 
is past (picture of snow); the flowers appear on the earth 
(pictures of flowers); the time of the singing of birds is 
come (picture of birds).” 

Examine Nature Materials: Bring in forsythia or fruit 
tree branches for forcing. Plant a sweet potato in a wide- 
mouthed bottle filled with water. Put a white potato that 
has started to sprout on top of a dish of damp earth; plant 
beans on wet cotton or in a sponge. Provide a magnifying 
glass for study. 

Take a Walk: Give each child a paper bag in which to 
collect signs of spring for the museum. Children in the 
country may walk to see new green grass, budding trees 
and flowers, to listen for birds and look for nests. Children 
in the city may be taken to the park or to a florist’s. 


Make Things to Use in the Wind: 

Pinwheels: Use a six-inch square of colored construction 
paper. Cut in at each corner to about two inches from 
the center. Fasten alternate points to a lollipop stick with 
a thumbtack. 

Kites: Use 9” x 12” colored construction paper. Cut into 
diamond shape and decorate with stickers or drawings. 
For the tail, string alternately small paper circles and 
straws cut into one-inch strips. Fasten a loop of yarn at 
the other end for holding. 

Observe Things Which the Wind Does: Let the children 
watch the wind blow the clouds across the sky, carry winged 
seeds, dry clothes, move the leaves on the trees, blow hair, 
dry up puddles, wave flags and so on. 

Observe a Cocoon: Let the children hold a cocoon to feel 
the life within. Make a container from a hatbox with an open- 
ing cut at each end covered with net. Then tie the cocoon to 
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a small twig and place it inside the box. The cocoon should 
be moistened frequently by immersing it in a cup of water. 
The children may be fortunate enough to see the emergence 
of the moth. 


Dramatic Play: 

Planting a Flower Garden. A few children may pretend to 
rake the earth and push the “flower seeds” to a crouching 
position. One child represents the sun who touches each 
sleeping “seed.” Another child plays the rain. Gradually 
the “garden” awakes and the teacher pretends to pick 
the flowers. 

Play Returning Birds. Let the children choose the kinds of 
birds they wish to represent, then fly to the corners of 
the room. While gay music is played, the “birds,” flying 
around the room, return north. 

Play the Butterfly Cycle. The children crouch on the floor 
and creep slowly into a corner or near a chair. They pre- 
tend to spin the cocoon by moving their heads in circular 
motion. In a few moments they wake up, move their 
“wings” slowly up and down and then fly around the 
room as butterflies. They may repeat the verse: 

Roly-poly caterpillars 

Into corners creep. 

They spin a nice warm blanket 
And then go fast asleep. 


The roly-poly caterpillar 

Will wake up by and by 

With two bright wings of beauty, 
A lovely butterfly. 


Make Easter Cards: Have the children paste pussy willow 


“cats” on colored construction paper. Draw ears and tail with 
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a sharp-pointed black crayon. Underneath the “pussies” paste 
a slip of white paper on which is typed, “Who will sing a 
song of spring? Pussy, Pussy Will-ow!” 

Make Spring Murals: Hang a large sheet of shelf paper 
on the wall; stretch another on the floor. Children may 
choose to draw on one or the other. The wall picture may be 
of springtime with sky across the top, grass along the bottom, 
and trees, birds and flowers added as the children wish. The 
picture on the floor may be a flower garden with green grass 
around the outside and brown earth within. Bits of crinkled-up 
colored crepe paper may be pasted on the earth to represent 
flowers. 

Play Spring Music with Rhythm Band: With the instru- 
ments the children may imitate sounds they hear outdoors. 
Triangles and bells may represent birds; drums, the thunder 
before the rain; rhythm sticks, the sound of tapping rain; 
sand blocks, the wind in the trees. The children may accom- 
pany a music story by the teacher: “In the spring, the birds 
sing all day long.” (Triangles and bells play.) “Wind blows 
with a swishing sound.” (Sand blocks.) “The thunder roars.” 
(Drums.) “Raindrops fall, pitter, patter, pitter, patter against 
the windowpane.” (Rhythm sticks.) “Sometimes it rains 
hard, the wind blows through the streets, the thunder roars 
and the birds sing.” (Entire band.) 

Interpret Spring Rhythms: Holding pieces of colored 
cheesecloth, the children may dance, interpreting music. They 
may represent flowers nodding, grass swaying, butterflies 


flitting, birds flying. 
SUMMER 


Some children may go away for summer vacations, but 
there will be some who attend the church school or vacation 


school during July and August. It may be possible for the 
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teacher to prepare the children who are going to the moun- 
tains or the seashore for fuller appreciation of the experience 
by means of pictures, stories, songs and conversation about 
the type of place they will visit. The children who remain in 
the school will be provided with a carefully planned program 
interpreting the summer season as part of God’s plan in 
nature. 


CoMMOoON EXPERIENCES AROUND WHICH THE SESSIONS 
ON SUMMER May Be BUILT 


Swimming or wading at the beach. 

Playing in the sand at the beach. 

Watching electrical storms and experiencing awe and won- 
der at the lightning and thunder. 

Going on boat rides. 

Going on picnics. 

Observing the clouds. 

The summer decorations of flowers, grasses and branches 
of various trees in full leaf may be sufficient to initiate activity 
at the beginning of the first session. The following material 
may suggest to the children some lines of activity which they 
could pursue. 


LARGE PICTURES 

The following may be mounted on green paper: 

Summer scenes. 

Birds, butterflies, flowers. 

Children and parents on picnics, at the beach. 

Summer showers, rainbows. 

Beauties of night—sunset, stars, moon, northern lights. 

Beauties of day—sunrise, flowers growing, children out- 
doors. 
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SMALL PICTURES 
Select and mount for picture box. 


PUZZLES 
Those cut from large pictures. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
The following are recommended: 


“Evening Star” from Tannhauser by Wagner. 
“Wind on the Plain” by Debussy. 

“Forest Murmurs” by Liszt. 

“At Sunset” by MacDowell. 


“Flower Song” by Lange. 


Discussion of the material provided at the first session on 
summer may lead to plans for the series on the theme. A 
story about summertime or some first-hand experience with 
summer play may stimulate the children to suggest activities, 
or the teacher may plan to offer one of the following. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR THE SESSION ON SUMMER 


Take a Discovery Walk: Guide the children to realize on 
this excursion that many summer joys must be appreciated 
outdoors—the songs of the birds, the sun shining through the 
leaves, the shadows on the grass, the warmth of the sun. 

One walk may be taken to discover the beautiful things en- 
joyed in summer. Another may be taken to give the children 
experience with the wind, pushing against it and being pushed 
by it, getting the “feel” of the wind by watching the waving 
trees or grain or a toy balloon tugging on a string. 

If homes of little creatures are found, the children may be 
guided to note the adaptation of each home to the animal who 
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lives in it, and reminded of God’s amazing care for each 
animal. 

Play Summer Magic Game: Say, “I am magic eyes. I see a 
baby robin opening its mouth for a worm. What do you see?” 
After several children have responded with things seen in 
the summer, say “I am magic ears. I can hear water rushing 
over stones. What can you hear?” Await responses, then say, 
“T am magic nose. I can smell a flower. It is a rose. What do 
you smell?” 

To vary the game, say, “I am thinking of a beautiful sound 
we hear in summer. Who can guess?” Whoever guesses may 
have the next turn. 

Make a Day-Night Chart: Draw a black line down the 
center of a sheet of paper or oaktag. Print “Day” on one side 
and “Night” on the other. Use magazine pictures or drawings 
to illustrate the theme. 

Make a Cake-Pan Garden: The children may gather moss, 
small plants and twigs. Fill the pan with rich earth and let 
the children arrange the materials. A pond may be added by 
inserting a small mirror. Miniature toy ducks may swim on 
the pond. The arrangement may be sent to a shut-in. 

Draw a Co-operative Picture: Across the top of a large 
sheet of paper print “God’s World in Summer” or “Happy 
_ Summertime.” Let the children draw pictures of things seen 
_. and enjoyed outdoors. 

Draw and Paint Pictures: Pictures children have drawn of 
the things they enjoy in summer may be put together in a 
scrapbook or mounted as a mural, with the title, “Beautiful 
Things in Summer” or “We Thank God for Summer.” 

Play with a Prism: Let the children examine a prism and 
notice the thick glass and the three-sided form. Hang the 
prism in the sun and call the children’s attention to the rain- 
bow colors. Explain that the bright colors are in the sunlight, 
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but that the prism separates them so we can see each one 
separately. Let the children make “light birds” by flashing 
the prism and trying to catch the colorful reflections. 

Create a Summertime Poem: Encourage the children to ex- 
press themselves after a walk and jot down their responses. 
When all the children who wish have contributed, read the 
poem. It may be a simple series of statements which, for the 
children, have emotional connotations. 

Weare glad for summertime. 

We saw many things on our walk. 

We saw green grass. 

A robin hopping. 

Trees swishing in the wind. 

We give thanks to God for summer. 

Plant a Garden: Packages of seeds displayed with the plants 
that grow from such seeds may stimulate the children to plant 
a garden. Allow the children to open the packages and ex- 
amine the seeds, noticing their shape, size and hardness. Let- 
tuce, radish, petunia and nasturtium seeds may be planted in 
a garden outside the church. The children may take turns pre- 
paring the soil, pulling out stones, raking, planting seeds and 
watering. If no outside space is available, a window box will 
serve, or individual gardens may even be made in paper cups. 

Play a Rhythm Game: The children may enjoy acting to 
music the various activities of summer such as swimming, 


swinging, roller-skating, digging in sand, flying kites. 


Resources TO Enricu Unit VI 


STORIES 


Martin and Judy by Verna Hills (The Beacon Press) 
Volume I: “A Bonfire of Leaves” (Autumn) 
“Snow Pictures” (Winter ) 
“Wishing for Rain” (Spring) 
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Volume II: (Hills and Fahs) 
“Blow, Wind, Blow” (Spring) 
“Rain, Clouds, Rain” (Spring) 
Volume III: “Putting the Garden to Bed” (Autumn) 
Lets Go Out-of-Doors by Jennie Lou Milton (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury) 
“Things to Do” (Spring) 
Stories for Little Children by Pearl Buck (Day) 
“The Snow” (Winter) 
“Tracks in the Snow” (Winter) 
“What Happens in Spring” (Spring) 
“Thunder” (Summer) 
“The Sun” (Summer) 
“The Clouds” (Summer) 
“The Rainbow” (Summer) 
“What the Children Do in Summer” (Summer) 
The Star” (Summer) 
“The Moon” (Summer) 
Here and Now Story Book by Lucy Sprague Mitchell (Dutton) 
“The Wind” (Spring) 


SONGS 


Martin and Judy Songs by Edith Lovell Thomas (The Beacon 
Press) 
“Leaves Falling” (Autumn) 
“Dance Leaves” (Autumn) 
“Snowflakes” (Winter) 
“Easter Time” (Spring) 
“Plum Blossoms” (Spring) 
“This Is the Way” (Spring) 
“Look” (Spring) 
“Come On Out” (Spring and Summer) 
“Who-ee! Who-ee!” (Spring and Summer) 
“Hark! Thunder Growls” (Summer) 
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“Rain” (Summer) 
Sing and Sing A gain by Ann Sterling Boesel (Oxford) 
“Jack Frost” (Winter) 
“Cold Wind” (Winter) 
“The Thunder” (Summer) 
“Sunshine” (Summer) 
Songs for the Little Child by Edna Dean Baker and Caroline 
Kohlsaat (Abingdon-Cokesbury ) 
“Gay Leaves” (Autumn) 
“Brown Leaves” (Autumn) 
“Snowflakes” (Winter) 
“Cold Nights” (Winter) 
“The Wild Wind” (Winter) 
“Sing, Bluebird, Sing” (Spring) 
“Pussy Willow” (Spring) 
“Dandelions” (Spring) 
“The Sun” (Summer) 
When the Little Child Wants to Sing (The Westminster Press) 
“Autumn Leaves” (Autumn) 
“Little Snowflakes” (Winter ) 
“Signs of Spring” (Spring) 
Musical Experiences of Little Children by Nina M. Kenagy and 
Francis M. Arnold (The Willis Music Company) 
“This Is the Fall Time” (Autumn) 
“Snowflakes” (Winter) 
“The Winds” (Winter) 
“Spring Is Everywhere” (Spring) 
“Springtime Is Here” (Spring) 
“Rain Drops” (Spring) 
“Robin Redbreast” (Spring) 
“Happy Summertime” (Summer) 
“The Winds at Play” (Summer) 
Keep Singing, Keep Humming by Margaret Bradford and Barbara 
Woodruff (William R. Scott) 
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“Oh, Pm Glad It’s Snowing” (Winter) 
“Snowflakes” (Winter) 
“The Snowman” (Winter) 
“Crocuses Are Blooming” (Spring) 
Singing Time by Sates M. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn (Day) 
“Falling Leaves” (Autumn) 
“Snowflakes” (Winter) 
“Sing, O Sing” (Spring) 
“The Robin” (Spring) 
“Spring Song” (Spring) 
“Rain Song” (Spring) 
Song and Play for Children by Frances Weld Danielson and 
Grace W. Conant (The Pilgrim Press) 
“Falling Leaves” (Autumn) 
“Still and White” (Winter) 
“Snowflakes” (Winter) 
“A Winter Day” (Winter) 
“Rain, Rain” (Spring) 
“Pussy Willow” (Spring) 
“Sleep, Little Seed” (Spring) 











Additional songs to use with the unit: 


“Autumn,” page 213. 
“Winter Fun,” page 214. 
“Winter,” page 215. 
“Spring,” page 216. 


POEMS 


Enlarged Songs of Praise by P. Dearmer and others (Oxford) 
“Glad That I Live Am I” (Summer) 
A Chila’s Garden of Verses by Robert Louis Stevenson (Scribner) 
“The Wind” (Spring) 
Bible Poems: 
Thou (God) hast made winter. 
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Cold cometh out of the north... 
Frost is given... 
Snow is on the earth... 
The waters are hid as with a stone, 
The face of the deep is frozen... 
He giveth snow like wool. 
Stand still, and consider the wondrous works of God. 
—Adapted from Job 37:9, 10, 143 38:30; Psalms 
TAL Guk age O 
O give thanks... 
For God is good. 
To him that made great lights. 
The sun to shine by day; 
And the moon and stars to rule by night. 
God makes darkness, and it is night. 
Behold the height of the stars, how high they are. 
O give thanks... 
For God is good. 
—Adapted from Psalms 92:1; 136:7-9. 
Here and Now Story Book by Lucy Sprague Mitchell (Dutton) 
“The Leaf Story” (Autumn) 


PRAYERS 


My Prayer Book by Margaret Clemens (Rand) 
“The Wind” (Spring) 
“The Rain” (Spring) 


EXTRA STORIES 


The Maple Trees Secret 
(Autumn) 


Once there was a maple tree. It was covered with maple 
leaves. All summer long it had given shade from the hot sun. 
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But summer was over. The days were growing colder. 
One morning the maple tree looked at her leaves. 
“Why, I believe they are putting on their bright-colored 

dresses,” she whispered. 

“Yes,” sighed the wind through the branches. “I am blow- 
ing colder now. The frost is coming to dress your leaves in 
red and brown and yellow.” 

The maple tree knew that the leaves would not stay with 
her long after they changed colors. 

“T am going to miss them,” she thought. “But I do love to 
see them whirl and twirl in the breeze as they chase each 
other to the ground.” 

Just then the wind swished by. The maple tree branches 
began to sway. 

Down fell a yellow maple leaf. It twirled and whirled 
round and round. 

“Good-by, little leaf,” said the maple tree. 

But the little leaf did not hear. The wind had whisked her 
far over the fence into the meadow. 

The wind blew harder. 

“Oh dear, Pll lose many of my leaves now,” the maple 
tree said. 

And sure enough. Another maple leaf fell and another and 
another. Soon the air was filled with yellow leaves. “It looks 
like sunshine falling,” the maple tree thought. 

By and by not a leaf was left. The maple tree looked at her 
bare branches. She looked at the leaves all over the ground. 
But she knew a secret. After autumn would come winter and 
the leaves would make warm blankets for the sleeping seeds. 
After winter would come spring and then she would have new 
leaves again. That was how God planned it, and the maple 
tree was happy. 
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Feeding Winter Birds 
(Winter) 


Peter, Billy, and their mother were outdoors playing in the 
snow. What fun they were having! It was a very cold day. 
The wind blew Ooooo000, Ooooo000! The snowflakes whirled 
past them, but Peter, Billy and their mother did not feel the 
cold. They had on warm coats and hats, mittens and galoshes. 
While they were playing in the snow they heard a chirp, chirp, 
chirping noise. 

“What can that noise be?” asked Peter. 

“It sounds like birds,” Mother answered. “Let us go find 
them.” 

Peter and Billy and their mother kept following the sound. 

“T see them,” Billy shouted, “and they look hungry.” 

“They look cold, too,” Peter said. 

Mother said, “Let us watch them very quietly. See how 
they have extra soft warm feathers for their winter coat. God 
planned it that way. When the birds are hungry they look 
for nuts and seeds to eat, but in this snow they are hard to 
find.” 

“We could help feed them,” Peter said. 

“Yes, we could,” Mother agreed. 

So Peter, Billy and their mother went to the kitchen. They 
opened the bread box and took out some bread. They crumbled 
the bread into crumbs and each carried a handful outdoors. 

Peter threw his crumbs. 

Billy threw his crumbs. 

Mother threw her crumbs. 

The birds chirped and chirped. 

“They are saying ‘thank you,’ ” Billy said. 

“Tt sounds like it,? answered Mother. “When we throw 
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crumbs to the birds in winter weather we are helping God 
take care of them.” 


A Wondrous Change* 
(Spring) 

Once upon a time there was a big garden. It was not a flower 
garden, but a vegetable garden. In it there grew potatoes, 
asparagus, beans, peas, and cabbages. Down on one side there 
was a strawberry bed and along by the fence there was a row 
of plum trees, all white with blossoms. 

In the middle of the garden, on a cabbage leaf, there lived 
a creepy, crawly, fuzzy, wuzzy little green caterpillar. All 
day long this little caterpillar crept and crawled and ate cab- 
bage. He never looked up at the sunshine, nor out across the 
garden—the only world he knew was made of cabbage. 

One day a beautiful white butterfly came flitting over the 
garden and lighted on the cabbage leaf, close beside the cater- 
pillar. He lifted up his head and looked at her. “How won- 
derful!” he said, as the butterfly flew lightly away toward the 
plum trees. 

“Oh, dear! I wish I could fly instead of crawling in this 
slow way! It must be a splendid thing to have wings!” 

Just then he saw twelve little round green eggs on the leaf 
where the butterfly had lighted. “Now what shall I do?” he 
said. “That butterfly has left these eggs here and gone away. 
The baby butterflies will hatch, and who will take care of 
them? I don’t know what they should eat, and I could never 
teach them to fly. Oh dear! Oh dear!” and he worried and 
worried about the baby butterflies that he was sure would 
come out of those eggs. 


1 From Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them. Used by permission of 
The Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. 
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One day the eggs did hatch, and out came—what do you 
suppose? Not baby butterflies at all, but twelve little creepy, 
crawly, fuzzy, wuzzy, tiny green caterpillars, just like the old 
caterpillar. 

“Well, well,” he said, “I should never have been so 
troubled if I had known that baby caterpillars were coming 
out of those eggs! I know exactly how to teach them to crawl 
and eat.” 

By and by the old caterpillar began to feel very sleepy. 
Then he found that he could draw silken threads from his 
body, and he began winding them round and round himself. 
Pretty soon he had a house made for himself, and he went 
to sleep inside it. He slept and he slept for days and days. 

At last he woke up and thought he would like to come out 
of his house, but it was so tightly sealed that it was very hard 
for him to get out. So he pushed and wriggled until at last 
he broke a hole through the wall at one end. Then he dragged 
himself slowly out on to the cabbage leaf. After him, on one 
side, he pulled a white wet thing, and after him, on the other 
side, he pulled another white wet thing. 

“Whatever is this?” he said. “I didn’t have those things 
fastened to me when I went to sleep!” 

Then the sun shone down on him, and the white things 
began to dry. He lifted them up straight, and, just then, a 
little puff of wind struck him. He tumbled off the cabbage 
leaf, and fluttered over to the asparagus bed. “Why!” he 
panted in excitement, “I do believe I’ve waked up with 
wings!” 

He lifted his wings again, and flew over to the strawberry 
bed. “What a world! What a world!” he said. “It’s not all 
cabbage, after all!” 

Then he smelled the fragrant plum blossoms, and some- 
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how he knew that in them he would find something he wanted 
very much. So he flew over to them, and sipped honey until 
he felt wonderfully strong. Over in the field beyond the 
garden he saw clover nodding in the wind. That smelled 
sweet, too, and he was about to fly over it when he remem- 
bered the little caterpillars. He fluttered back across the 
garden, and lighted on the cabbage leaf close beside them. 
“Eat and grow,” he whispered to them. “By and by you, too, 
will sleep and you, too, will wake with wings! It is a wondrous 
thing to do. Now, good-by, I’m off to see the great world!” 

He lifted up his wings, and flitted away, past the plum 
trees, and over into the clover field beyond. 


A Little Boy W onders” 
(Spring) 
It was spring. A little boy walked alone over the green 
hills near his home. He stood and looked at them. Perhaps 


he asked, “Trees, where did you come from? And where did 
you get your new green leaves?” 


The trees did rustle 

And tried to tell, 

But the people could not 
Understand very well. 


And the little boy wondered. 

The little boy walked on. Suddenly he spied a bird’s nest 
hidden in some bushes. He looked at it but did not touch it. 
He said, “How wonderful it is!” He turned to its maker 
perched up in a tree and asked, “Little bird, where did you 
learn to make this nest?” 


2 By Esther Freivogel, from The Little Child and the Heavenly Father. 
Used by permission of the author and The Graded Press. 
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The bright little fellow 
Never did say, 

It twittered and twittered 
And then flew away. 


And the little boy wondered. 

The little boy walked on. He saw bright flowers covering 
the hillside. He sat on the ground to look into one of the 
little red cups. He cried, “How wonderful it is!” He asked, 
“Little flower, where did you come from? And where did you 
get your dress of red?” 


The red flower nodded 
But said not a word, 

At least not any 

That could be heard. 


And the little boy wondered. 

The little boy felt the wind blow through his hair. He heard 
the rustle of the leaves. Perhaps he asked, “O wind, where 
do you come from and where do you go?” 


And the warm wind blew 
And blew and blew, 

But what it said 

Nobody knew. 


And the little boy wondered. 

He wondered about these things all the way home. On the 
way he picked one of the bright red flowers. He said to his 
mother, “I wonder how the trees get their new leaves. I 
wonder how birds learn to make nests. I wonder where the 
winds come from and where they go. I wonder how this little 
flower got its red dress.” 

The mother looked with the little boy into the red flower 
cup and said softly, “I wonder!” 
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It’s Easter Day 
(Spring) 

There was a pot of Easter lilies. It stood in the window at 
the florist shop. There were three flowers like bells on the 
plant. 

There was a pot of bright red tulips. It stood in the window 
at the florist shop. There were five flowers like deep cups on 
the plant. 

There was a pot of yellow daffodils. It stood in the window 
at the florist shop. There were six flowers with petticoat frills. 

“I wonder why so many people are coming into the shop,” 
the bright red tulips asked. 

“Oh, don’t you know?” answered the lily bells. “It is 
Faster time. We are going to be in churches, in hospitals and 
in people’s homes.” 

“I wonder where we shall be?” the daffodils sighed. 

“Wait and see! Wait and see!” answered the lilies. 

Soon the florist shop door opened and in walked some 
children. 

They walked step, step, step right to the place where the 
lilies, the tulips and the daffodils were. 

“Oh, how pretty,” the children said. Then they began to 
sing: 

It’s Easter day! 
It’s Easter day! 
That is what the flowers say. 


The lilies and tulips and daffodils were almost bursting 
with joy when they heard this lovely song. 

“Let us buy the lilies,” one child said. 

“Let us buy the tulips,” another suggested. 

“Let us buy the daffodils,” said still another. 
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The lilies nodded at the tulips. The tulips nodded at the 
daffodils. “Do you suppose we are all going together?” 

And then they heard the teacher say, “Let us buy them all 
for our church.” 

So that is how the pot of bright red tulips, the pot of yellow 
daffodils and the pot of lily bells happened to stand in the 
church on Easter Sunday morning. 

They were so happy that they put forth their sweetest per- 
fume. They saw big people come into the church, but best of 
all was when they saw the same little children come in to 
sing: 


It’s Easter day! 
It’s Easter day! 
That is what the flowers say! 


The flowers did not know that the children had a secret. 
They did not know that they were going to be taken to the 
children’s hospital. But that is where the lilies, the tulips and 
the daffodils found themselves on Easter Sunday afternoon. 
They stood side by side on a long table. All around them were 
children in bed. When the children saw the flowers they 
smiled. The lilies, the tulips and the daffodils were thinking 
of the song: 


It’s Easter day! 
It’s Easter day! 
That is what the flowers say. 
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Animal Friends 


Words and Musie by 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 
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Church Bells 


Words and Music by 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 


Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! Hear the church bells ring- ing. 
Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! See the doors are o = pen, 


Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! Come to church to - 
Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! Come to sing and 
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What Animals Do 


HARRIET ROORBACH 


ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 


know? 
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Oh! 


What do cows do? 


They give good milk 





Oh! don’t you know? 


As white as snow. 
Oh! don’t you know? 


To help us grow. 


They lay fresh eggs 


What do sheep do? 
They give us wool 
What do hens do? 





ae 
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I Help In My Family 


sae rice Boa Newt ng ane ee 


Words and Music by | 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH ey 
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Ev - ry day, ev- ry day. I have good fun play-ing with 





I go to the grocery down the street, 
Down the street, down the street. 

I go to the grocery down the street 
To buy fresh bread for us to eat. 


When baby is sleeping I'll quiet be, 
Quiet be, quiet be. 

When baby is sleeping I'll quiet be 
To help in my dear family. 


NNNNA A 
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Friendly Workers 


Words and Music by 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 
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Bakers are workers who work every day, 
Baking fresh bread in just the right way; 
Cookies and pies and cakes so we’ll have food, 
Thank God for bakers so kind and good. 


Doctors are workers who work every day, 
Caring for sick in just the right way ; 
Making them better just as they should. 
Thank God for doctors so kind and good. 


Postmen are workers who work every day, 
Bringing us letters from far away ; 

In rain or sunshine they work as they should. 
Thank God for postmen so kind and good. 
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The Fireman! 


Words and Music by 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 








Hear the bell ring! The sir - ens blow! The 
The wa- ter splash -es all a- bout And 
















fire - men off to the fire will go. 
soon the fire will all be out. 
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The Doctor Song 


Words and Music by 
Douglas and his mother 


taps me gen-tly on eachknee, And when my mouth I 


o- penwide,The doc-torpokes a_ stick in - side. 





Then when I am all undressed, 
The doctor listens to my chest. 

I’m just as good as I can be 
When Doctor Smith examines me. 
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The Christmas Tree 


Words and Music by 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 









ee our pret - ty hrist-mas tree It 
We will trim our Christ- mas tree To 













makes us hap-py as can be.We’ll dance a - round it 
make it pret-ty as can be. And col- ored chains and 
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The Childrens Friend 


JESSIE ELEANOR MOORE H. H. LEMMEL 


gath-ered close at Je-sus knee For His kind- ly 





Copyright 1920 Jessie Eleanor Moore 
Used by permission 
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Sleep, My Jesus 








Words and Music by 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 
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Autumn 


Words and Music by 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 


Leaves on the trees all tell me so. Leaves turn-ing red and 
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Winter Fun 


Words and Music by 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 






We have madea snow-man, Big and fat and round, 
Nowwere go -ing coast-ing Downthe hill so white, 
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When the bright round sun comes out, Hell melt in- to the ground. 
See how fast we're slid-ing down! We all must hangon tight. 
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Winter 


Words and Music by 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 
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Win-ter is here a-gain Snow has cov-ered the ground. The 
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Spring 


Words and Music by 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 





Flowrs are peep - ing up through the ground. 
Seeds were sleep - ing all win - ter through, 












They have been hid-ing a - way.— Now Spring is here, they 
Now they are grow-ing in Spring. Birds that flewSouth when 





pushthrough the earth, To make the gar-dens 
days grew so cold Are back a-gain to 
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